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New Biblical Institute at Rome.—By cable from 
Rome, dated May 31, America learns that a Bull has 
been published establishing an International Biblical In- 
stitute to replace similar foundations of Pope Leo XIII. 
The Bull goes on to declare that the object of the new 
Institute will be the right direction of studies so as to 
form able writers and professors on all biblical matters 
who will combat and refute the errors of Modernism; 
further, the Bull suggests various practical measures, 
such as the starting of a Biblical Library, the giving of 
public conferences, the publication of popular scientific 
works, as being within the scope of the new Institute. 
The rector and professors are to be chosen by the Pope, 
and the rules, students and curriculum of studies are to 
be subject to Papal sanction. The new Institute is to 
be entrusted to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, in 
connection with the Gregorian University. 

According to rumor the first rector will be the Rev. 
J. C. L. Fonck. 


Home Review of the Week.—The Senate disposed 
of the sugar and tobacco schedules of the tariff bill. 
Much difficulty is found in pushing the bill to a con- 
clusion. Because of the strife engendered during the 
discussion, party discipline seems helpless to expedite 
legislation. A special meeting of the Finance Committee 
was Called to devise means to hurry action on the bill. 
Members of the Senate sharply criticized Germany’s 
move to influence tariff legislation. Senator Aldrich, 








legislation by supplying anonymous information as to 
wages paid to German workingmen “as impertinent to 
say the least.’’ Count von Bernstorff explained Germany’s 
action: “As I understand the matter, the American Am- 
bassador in Berlin last December requested my Govern- 
ment to have the German Chambers of Commerce, which 
are cficial bodies in Germany, provide certain informa- 
tion concerning German wages for the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives. Accord- 
ingly, this information was provided and sent to the State 
Department through Ambassador Hill.” Evidently the 
Senators uttering the strictures were unaware that the 
information of which they complained was strictly official, 
and that it had been transmitted as confidential matter to 
Congress after it had been specifically requested by rep- 
resentatives of that body.” Patten’s May wheat deal 
closed last Saturday with price held firmly at $1.34 
throughout the session. Fifteen persons were killed 
in a tornado that devastated the Oklahoma towns of Key 
West and Depew. Many more were injured. Floods 
caused by a deluge of rain added their terrors to the 
situation. A conference on the status of the American 
negro, called to meet in New York City on Monday last, 
met with opposition from several prominent men who 
were asked to give their support. Seth Low voices the 
general reason of their opposition: “I like always to 
emphasize the great progress made by the colored race 
since their emancipation, but I cannot think it helpful 
to emphasize only the points of offense.”———-George 
Young, commercial secretary of the British Embassy in 
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Washington, published a report based upon investigations 
made in the United States and in Argentina, Chile, Ura- 
guay, Australia and New Zealand, the main sources of 
the English meat supply. The report throws light upon 
the efforts of Chicago packers to organize a world meat 
trust. It is reported that if the existent high prices of 
meat continue without better reason than has been given 
thus far, the Beef Trust will be called upon to explain 
to the Government why it has continuously advanced the 
prices of beef since January without corresponding ad- 
vances in the price of cattle. In his speech at the 
opening of the Exposition at Seattle, Mr. J. J. Hill 
joined issue with what is vaguely known as “ our com- 
plex civilization.” “ We have complicated our educa- 
tional system,” he said, “and made it superficial. The 
just complaint everywhere is that there is no thorough- 
ness, no wholesome mental discipline for the young. 

We have complicated our industrial organiza- 
tion at both ends of the scale until the great middle 
class which represents labor uncombined, a fine energy, 
and modest accumulations of capital, finds many of its 
rights invaded or destroyed. And we complicate all 
these complications by incessantly passing more laws 
about them.” The middle-class Philadelphian whose 
modest accumulation of capital does not afford a motor 
car, is having some of his rights invaded just now by 
the strike of the employees of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. The latest report announces a sym- 
pathetic strike on the part of the power-house engineers 
and firemen to enforce the demands of the motormen. 
On the whole the public sympathizes with the men, all 
the more because the company recently abolished six for 
a quarter tickets. 








New Census Director.—‘ On account of conditions 
existing and likely to continue” in the bureau, S. A. 
North, Director of the Census, has resigned, and his 
successor has taken over the duties of that office. It 
might be opportune and practical to impress on the new 
incumbent that Mr. North’s idea that the Catholics of 
the United States consist only of “all who are entitled 
or privileged to participate in the ordinance of Com- 
munion,” as he put it, is a very erroneous one, and that 
* if the present director desires to have his coming census 
tables complete and reliable it will have to be revised in 
accordance with a more canonical interpretation of what 
constitutes a Catholic in the eye of the only authority 
competent to give an exact decision on the issue. 


The Georgia Railroad Strike.—As announced in 
last issue, Mr. Neill, Federal Commissioner of Labor, 
went down to Atlanta and Augusta in the hope of ad- 
justing the difficulties that tied up all traffic on the 
Georgia Railroad, suspended the transmission of mail 
and caused much disorder and commercial loss. This, 
together with the fear of Federal interference enabled 
Mr. Neill to effect a settlement. The terms have not 





yet been published, but it is understood that the strikers 
resume work on former conditions except that white 
firemen will in ail cases have precedency over negroes. 
Further details will be decided by arbitration. The 
original demand was an increase of wages, but Mr. 
Ball, the Canadian labor leader, failing in this, and learn- 
ing that Gov. Smith of Georgia floated into office on an 
anti-railroad and anti-negro platform, raised the anti- 
negro cry and thus secured a doubtful victory. It is 
feared that the Firemen’s strike preludes a movement to 
drive the negro out of the industrial as well as the 
political field. That this is not the universal sentiment in 
the South is indicated by the statement of Judge Ham- 
mond of Augusta, Ga., appealing to the white men of 
the South for a fair chance for the negro. 


Co-Partnership in Collieries.—The name of Sir 
Christopher Furness, M.P., has long been happily asso- 
ciated with co-partnership in the ship building business 
at the Hartlepools. He and his associates have now 
secured the Wingate Colliery (Durham, England), and 
his proposal is that the officials and men employed in 
the mine should subscribe for one-fourth of the shares, 
payment to be made by a five per cent. reduction from 
their wages. The labor co-partners are to participate 
to the extent of their shareholdings in the profits of the 
company. The Colliery is to have a Council composed 
equally of representatives of the directors and employees 
to settle all matters of controversy. Whatever be the 
immediate result of Sir Christopher’s efforts, his action 
is commended as giving form and substance to a new 
and better spirit between employer and employee. 


Protecting Immigrants.—New York used to have 
a State board that was charged with the care of aliens 
landing here. The courts decided that this was infring- 
ing on the Federal domain, so its duties lapsed when the 
supervision of the incoming thousands was taken over 
by the Washington officials.. Recently, however, there 
has been a State Immigration Commission investigating 
in this direction, and its report asks for the establishment 
of a State Bureau of Immigration and Industries, which 
it believes would be a cure for all the social and economic 
evils now threatening the morals and prosperity of the 
new arrival. One member of the commission, Edward 
B. Whitney, however, protests that such a bureau is un- 
necessary. The report alleges that last year 19.9 per 
cent. of all persons confined in penal institutions of the 
State were unnaturalized foreigners; and that they also 
made up 24.4 per cent. of all the inmates of the State 
Insane asylums, and 10.4 per cent. of those in the chari- 
table institutions. 


German Markets Closed to American Meat.— 
Evidently the ambition which American packers have 
cherished of regaining the rich annual trade which 
formerly they enjoyed in Germany will not be realized. 
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The latest reports affirm that the Kaiser’s Government 
under no circumstances will consider letting down the 
bars which now shut out American meats. There is at 
present a tax amounting to an average of 434 cents a 
pound on meat entering the German markets. This is 
largely made up of heavy inspection charges at the Ger- 
man port of entry. The Teuton authorities insist upon 
a rigorous miscroscopical inspection in their own entry 
ports, regardless of the fact that the meats arrive 
with the United States Government inspection certificate 
already on them. This tax, of course, is prohibitive, and 
the American packing trade has, in consequence, almost 
disappeared. Should Germany consent to grant any 
favors, these will, reports declare, take some other form 
than relaxation of the prevailing exclusion laws against 
American meats. 


Scholastic Ideals.—Professor Isaac Franklin Rus- 
sell, who is one of the leading Methodist laymen in 
this vicinity, and has been for a number of years one of 
the faculty of the New York University Law School, 
spoke on May 29, at a conference held to discuss athletics 
in schools and colleges. The professor is a college man 
himself, but he is evidently far out of touch with the 
trend of “education” in colleges to-day. ‘“ Athletics 
have captured the boy,” he said, “and it’s high time for 
a revival in secondary schools and colleges of high 
scholastic ideals. Young men go to college in these days 
to have a good time and for the family and social dis- 
tinction that comes from academic associations. They 
are not hard pressed by study, and they find themselves 
bound, as it were, to enter into student ‘ activities,’ so 
called, no doubt to distinguish them from pursuits of 
learning, which on the whole are regarded from the 
student viewpoint as the statics rather than the dynamics 
of college life. 

“ Physical exercise has its great place. But all must 
deplore the excessive devotion now paid to competitive 
athletics. The men who should exercise daily in the 
gymnasium are not there. The apparatus is monopolized 
by athletic experts preparing for exhibitions. These men 
amount to little in later life. Moreover, they imperil 
health, and particularly the normal action of the heart. 
No permanent benefit results to general health from 
hardening the muscles of the shoulders and arms. Many 
a man, like Senator Evarts, has honestly ascribed his long 
years to the fact that he took no exercise.” 


Belgium Is Disappointed.—Early in February 
news was cabled to Brussels that favorable action would 
be taken by Congress in response to the invitation ex- 
tended to the United States to participate officially in the 
Brussels international exhibition next year. Then, a 
few weeks later, came the cable that Congress had re- 
jected the measure making a grant for the organization of 
an American Section; consequently there would be no 
national recognition on the part of the mighty industrial 





empire of the new world of Belgium’s great economic 
and industrial achievements. The decision has caused 
widespread disappointment in Belgium, as it had counted 
upon a fine showing on the part of the United States to 
enhance in every way the commercial entente between 
Belgium and this country. 


A Lesson from Jamaica.—Sir Sidney Oliver, 
Jamaica’s Governor-General, has written a work entitled 
“White Capital and Colored Labor,” which is an in- 
direct condemnation of the American treatment of 
Negroes. He points out that while the English in the 
West Indies have demonstrated to the negro that they 
are his superiors, they have not dinned it into his ears 
by perpetually expatiating on his inferiority. Insistence 
on the negro’s inferiority prevents his good qualities 
from getting a fair chance, and arouses his worst pas- 
sions. He urges courtesy as essential to the proper treat- 
ment of the negro. 


News From Italy.—A cable despatch to the Sum, 
May 31, states that Premier Giolitti has rebuked the 
attitude of the Socialists towards the Church. They had 
made violent attacks on the Church and in self defence 
the priests had urged their flocks to vote against anti- 
clerical candidates. It was grossly illiberal, says the 
Premier, to denounce any section of the nation because 
it voted as it chose. 

Apropos of our Austrian correspondence in this issue 
of AMERICA, news comes from Rome, May 31, of violent 
speeches being made in the Chamber of Deputies ex- 
pressing distrust of Austria and appealing for prepara- 
tions against the foreigner. The speeches, it appears, 
made a great commotion and were editorially endorsed 
by the Messagero. The Messagcro, however, does not 
favor the Government, but has republican tendencies. 

The streets of Messina will not be clear for four 
months yet. The plan of the new town has not yet been 
completed, hence no houses have as yet been built. The 
people are living in temporary huts or clamoring for 
shelters of any kind. 


The Situation in France.—The strike of the Post- 
men is over—it closed as expected, with a victory for the 
Government. It failed, says the general verdict, be- 
cause the Government had taken strong measures and 
was fully prepared to meet it. It failed, say the men 
engaged, because the plan was immature. It failed, as 
all can see, because there was lack of decision in the 
ranks of the employees themselves; for while some 
among them, chiefly the leaders, were pushing on to So- 
cialism, others, and these were in the majority, had no 
mind to turn to Socialism or to revolution, but merely 
desired to vindicate their rights against the encroach- 
ments and vexations of Clemenceau’s government. The 
press is unanimous in placing the responsibility for the 
strike on the Government, and all seem agreed, too, in 
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the view that the difficulty has passed but for the | the aerial navigation question from theory to actual 
moment. Better plans and more resourceful measures | fact. The unfortunate accident of the collision with the 


will be prepared for another test of strength by the 
men defeated for the time being. 


The Venezuelan Congress.—The proposed scheme 
of business to come up in the session of the Venezuelan 
Congress which reassembled last week for the first time 
under the administration of President Gomez, is- pub- 
lished. It provides for a liberal revision of the Con- 
stitution and a series of laws modifying the position of 
foreigners in the republic. 


Irish Affairs in Parliament.—While Mr. Asquith 
spoke warmly in favor of Mr. Redmond’s Removal of 
Catholic Disabilities Bill and it passed a second reading 
by a narrow majority, his action finally tabled it, for the 
present. The bill authorizing the visitation of convents 
. was refused admission. The discussion on Irish Old 
Age Pensions drew from the Government the frank ad- 
mission that the charges of fraud were false and un- 
founded and the absence cf records up to a certain 
period rather militated against the Irish poor than 
. otherwise. Many deserving people were denied pensions 
for want of documentary evidence. The budget con- 
tinues to be warmly discussed in and out of Parliament, 
and the Dreadnought scare helps to weaken the attacks 
of the opposition. A circular from the British Naval 
League, urging further Dreadnoughts on the ground 
that “we cannot rest at nights for fear of German 
invasion,” drew a reply from Mr. Wm. Redmond, M.P., 
which explains the Irish attitude. Ireland, he says, needs 
not Dreadnoughts, but modern fishing boats to enable 
her fishermen to keep some of the fish that are stolen 
by English trawlers. Germany does not disturb her 
sleep. German invaders would probably restore her 
harbors which England has allowed to decay. A sec- 
tion of the Aldrich Tariff measure, increasing the duties 
on salted mackerel, is resented in Ireland. It is said 
that salted mackerel is almost an exclusively Irish in- 
dustry, that taxing it protects no American industry, and 
that if Irish Americans are as powerful as Mr. Cum- 
mings, the Hibernian delegate, says they are, they should 
have it withdrawn. 


Congress of Science.—London gave cordial wel- 
come last week to leading scientists from every corner 
of the earth. They came to attend the seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemistry, which closed its 
deliberations on Wednesday last. The American con- 
tingent in attendance, headed by Dr. Wiley, of “ Pure 
Food Law ” fame, numbered upward of one hundred men 
eminent in chemistry. Sir William Ramsay presided at 
the various sessions. 


Zeppelin’s Airship.—Count Zeppelin’s successful 
flight of nine hundred miles in thirty-eight hours lifts 





tree at Goppingen when making a descent for a fresh 
supply of benzine does not take away from the Count’s 
success. “ Aerial navigation is in its infancy. Passing 
mishaps cannot discourage it,” said he after the accident. 
Nine hundred miles is a lusty flight for an infant, and if 
the bull may be pardoned it looks as if airships have 
come to stay. 


Change of Ambassadors.—The Ambassadors of 
France and Russia to Turkey have been recalled by their 
respective governments. The reason of their recall is 
apparent since both were supporters of the old Hamid 
regime against the Young Turks. The retention of M. 
Constans in particular would be impossible, owing to the 
difficulties he has had with the Young Turks. 


New Rector of Catholic University of America. 
—The Very Rev. Thomas Joseph Shahan, D.D., has 
been appointed rector of the Catholic University at 
Washington by papal Brief. The new rector was born 
in New Hampshire fifty-two years ago; he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in Rome in 1878, studied at 
the University of Berlin and later at the New Sorbonne 
and Institut Catholique of Paris. This is the first time 
in the history of the Catholic University that one of its 
professional staff has been chosen as rector. 


Japan.—During the year 1906, the number of divorces 
registered in Japan was 65,500, a daily average of nearly 
200, or 18% per cent. of the total number of marriages. 
The principal cause of these divorces is domestic bicker- 
ing and disagreement brought about by the conflict be- 
tween the old and new ideas—Japan had at the close 
of 1908 as many as 890 foreign Protestant missionaries, 
400 native ordained ministers, 700 native helpers and 395 
native bible-women. In regard to converts, the returns 
generally set them down as about 60,000. Foreign 
Protestant missionaries do not get along well with the 
Japanese; they ignore the religion, history and customs 
of the country and do not acquire the language well 
enough to be acceptable speakers. Many missionaries 
do not treat the Japanese as equals, hence constant fric- 
tion. It may be also said that the foreign missionary is 
a mere paymaster, generally very lavish in expenditure, 
while it is also a fact that he has often been imposed 
upon by unfit helpers. The foreign missionaries, on the 
other hand, find that the native helpers entertain a too 
high opinion of themselves, are over-sensitive, ever seek- 
ing their own petty interests, and above all that they lack 
self-reliance and display little aggressiveness. The final 
solution of the problem will very likely be that the foreign 
missionary must withdraw to the cities and large towns 
or return home. The natives prefer to listen to their 
own preachers and will have no others. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Bishop Grafton’s Vain Plea for his Orders 


A writer in The Churchman, May 15, cites with 
approval an argument of the Episcopalian Bishop of 
Fond du Lac, Mich., in defence of Anglican orders. Here 
is the citation: ‘“ The answer I gave (for the validity of 
our i. e., Anglican orders) was that of Christ, ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ I cited the effect of our 
sacraments seen in the increase of grace, on all those 
who had joined us from the world, and the lack of such 
advance, according to their own testimony, of many who 
had gone from us to Rome. The marvelous spiritual 
vitality of the Anglican Church in the last 300 years, 
assaulted as it has been within and without, and the rise 
in it of the religious life, is a demonstration of the 
efficacy of our sacraments.” 

This proof of the validity of Anglican Orders is in 
brief, that the fruits of sanctity as shown in the holiness 
of Episcopalians in general can be explained only by the 
admission of a valid priesthood among them. If this 
argument proves anything it proves too much, for Bap- 
tists and Methodists, Presbyterians and Quakers, to say 
nothing of Unitarians, may appeal to a like spiritual 
vitality ; yet they claim no priesthood, no Apostolic suc- 
cession and explain whatever sanctity their chur¢h or its 
members possess without any reference to orders or sac- 
raments. There are men who see “higher and nobler 
vestiges or semblances of grace and truth in Methodism 
than there have been among Episcopalians,” who go “ to 
Wesley and such as him” if they wish “to find the 
shadow and the suggestion of the supernatural qualities 
which make up the notion of a Catholic Saint.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Fond du Lac is 
unfortunate in his appeal to the text, “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” It is the very text which St. Au- 
gustine uses against the schismatic Petilianus. Properly 
understood and taken in the context, the text indicates 
the signs by which the sheep shall recognize the true 
shepherd from the hireling and not the marks which 
pointout the true fold. Christ said, “ Beware of false 
prophets which come unto you in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves; and ye shall know 
them by their fruits.” And it was by this sign that 
Augustine recognized the schismatic Petilianus. “If 
you should ask of me by what fruits we know you to be 
ravening wolves, I bring against you the charge of 
schism, which you will deny, but which I will straightway 
go on to prove; for as a matter of fact, you do not com- 
municate with all the nations of the earth, nor with those 
churches which were founded by the labor of the 
Apostles.” 

How awkward would be the application of this text in 
its legitimate sense to the Bishop of Fond du Lac and his 
confreres among the Episcopalian Bishops! You are not 





shepherds, says St. Augustine, but ravening wolves, and 
the proof is because you have cut yourselves off from the 
Church of the Nations. The Bishop boasts of the mar- 
velous vitality of the Anglican Church in the last 300 
years, but, waiving the question of heresy, it is clearly 
schismatical ; it is not Catholic; its sole expansion during 
that period of 300 years has been within nations that owe 
or once owed allegiance to the British Crown. The or- 
dinary graces communicated with greater or less prodi- 
gality to all mankind—for God “ will have all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth ”—it 
has, but to the presence of these extra sacramental graces 
it cannot appeal in proof of its Apostolic Succession, or 
of its inherent sanctity or the certainty of its priesthood, 
as even Russian schismatics may do, much less can it 
claim to be the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. 

“What does it profit them,” says the Bishop of Hippo, 
addressing earlier schismatics, “if they have both the 
voice of angels in the sacred mysteries, and the gift of 
prophesying as had Caiphas and Saul? If they not 
only know but even possess the Sacraments, as Simon 
Magus did, if they have faith, as the devils confessed 
Christ, if they distribute of themselves their own sub- 
stance to the poor, as many do, not only in the Catholic 
Church, but in different heretical bodies; if, under pres- 
sure of any persecution they give their bodies to be 
burned for the faith which they like us confess; yet be- 
cause they do all these things apart from the Church, not 
‘forbearing one another in love,’ nor ‘endeavoring to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, inas- 
much as they have not charity,’ they cannot attain to 
eternal salvation, even with all these good things which 
profit them not.” 

Newman, while still a member of the Establishment, 
believed that Anglicans had the Apostolical succession 
and the grace of the sacraments. So he tells us in the 
“ Apologia.” Before the time of “ Tract 90” he wrote— 
“much as Roman Catholics may denounce us as schis- 
matical, they could not resist us if the Anglican Com- 
munion had but one note of the Church upon it— 
Sanctity.” So he thought then, but a wider study of 
the Fathers and of Church history, a deeper knowledge 
of the doctrine of grace and of God’s dealing with those 
within as well as without the true fold, enlightened him 
as to his error. In his lectures on Anglican Difficulties, 
he repeats substantially the argument or contention of the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac, and the argument is in no wise 
weakened by the manner of its presentation. He admits 
that Episcopalians may have the clear evidence of grace 
in their hearts, by its effects sensible at the moment or 
permanent in the event, that a man in the bosom of the 
Protestant Church may have been converted from sin to 
holiness or that he may have received great support and 
comfort under trial, or that he may have been carried 
over certain temptations though he has not submitted 
himself to the Catholic Church. More than this, he 
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readily concedes the peace, and joy, and strength which 
Anglicans experience in their own ordinances ; he has no 
quarrel with those who say that when they began to go 
to weekly communion they found themselves wonderfully 
advanced in purity ; or when they went to confession they 
believed that the hand of God was over them at the 
moment when they received absolution. “If you mean 
to say,” to quote Dr. Newman, “ that the supernatural 
grace of God, as shown either at the time or by conse- 
quent fruits has overshadowed you at certain times, has 
been with you when you were taking part in Anglican 
ordinances, I have no wish, and a Catholic has no anxiety, 
to deny it.” He goes so far as to declare that these and 
similar experiences were his own at the time when he 
was still a member of the Established Church. But the 
explanation, he adds, is readily provided by the Catholic 
Church, provided in her general teaching quite inde- 
pendently of the particular case of Episcopalians, not 
made for the occasion, or only applied when the occa- 
sion has arisen. According to Catholic teaching, grace 
is given for the merits of Christ all over the earth; there 
is no corner even of Paganism where it is not present, 
present in each heart of man in real sufficiency for his 
ultimate salvation; not that the grace presented to each 
is such as at once to bring him to heaven; but it is 
sufficient for a beginning. The presence of one grace 
in a soul does not imply that the soul will have the 
second, “ for the grant of the second at least depends on 
the use of the first,” and so on: “thus we mount up by 
steps towards God.” “Yet the highest gifts of grace 
are compatible with ultimate reprobation.” But grace 
may be imparted through the sacraments or outside of 
them. Grace is given not only through the preordained 
channels of the sacraments but also when “the inward 
energetic act of the recipient is the instrument.” 

It is not, therefore, the presence of real sacraments and 
a validly ordained priesthood with a real Sacrifice of the 
Mass that offers the sole explanation of spiritual vitality, 
and no explanation is right, says Dr. Newman, speaking 
of members of the Establishment “ which cannot be made 
to tell for your own Apostolic Authority without telling 
for those who like the Methodists are rebels against it.” 
St. Augustine, in his controversy with the Donatists, 
maintained that though their baptism was valid yet they 
who received it, being cut off from the true Church, were 
not the recipients of sacramental grace until they re- 
pented of their schism and were joined by their interior 
repentance and external submission to the one true 
Church of Christ. 

Therefore, even if we absolved his Church of heresy 
and granted it sacramental power, it still remains for the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac to prove that together with the 
possession of the “ sacraments and the increase of grace 
on all those who had joined them from the world 
and the marvelous vitality of the Anglican Church in the 
last 300 years and the rise in it of the re- 
ligious life,” it does not possess all these things “ apart 








from the Church.” In other words, he must prove that 
his church is the Church of Christ, for it may have all 
these gifts and graces to commend it and many more 
apart from the Church; it could have seven sacraments 
and not merely two; it could even have an acknowledged 
and not a more than doubtful priesthood, and for all that 
be really schismatic and consequently not the Church 
which Christ has established on earth. &. S. 


Revolt of French Officials 


The post-office strike has made people think. They 
have begun to study it, to analyze its causes, to endeavor 
to foresee its ultimate results. For it has all the im- 
portance of an historical fact. With it, a new order, 
perhaps, begins. Serious men ask themselves the ques- 
tion: “ Parliamentarism has been rudely shaken; is 
‘ Syndicalism ’ to take its place?” 

All through the crisis, the attitude of the strikers was 
firm and dignified. The thousands who “ walked out” 
were determined to win: they have not entirely failed. 
They struck, not for less work, not for shorter hours, not 
for larger salaries. They struck for justice, for liberty 
of conscience, even for the “square deal.” Their 
records as employees had been tampered with for 
political purposes, favorites of power were advanced over 
the heads of gray-haired veterans, some were lowered in 
rank because a cousin happened to sing in the village 
choir. 

During the strike the Government was certainly not 
the star performer. It acted a grotesque comedy. The 
enemy won all along the line. The surrender of the 
Government, says Mr. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, was dis- 
graceful. 

The Ship of State was driven before the storm, which 
its blindness had not foreseen, and while the storm was 
raging the public was the sufferer. The blow struck 
home and suddenly disorder reigned everywhere. No 
morning papers, no news, telegrams, business letters; 
everything at a standstill. Government is paralyzed and 
France itself is isolated. The crusty old bourgeois are 
indignant, for in their eyes, the workman, the toiler, the 
public functionary is the slave of the State. Why should 
“the worm turn?” He must be crushed. 

Others said more calmly: “The interruption of a 
great public service is a great evil. But, what if the 
State, not the strikers, be the guilty party? What, if 
at the bottom of it all, there be a question of personal 
dignity, of liberty, of religion? Perhaps a question of 
radical change in the very constitution of the country?” 

The strikers, as M. Charles Benoist told his fellow- 
deputies in the Chamber, had turned in wrath against 
that odious “ Parliamentarism,” which rules France and 
dealt it a heavy blow. Why? Because it is disorgan- 
izing, ruining the country. The French lawmongers have 
substituted their own action to that of law. Law itself 
they suspend, they paralyze, they annul; they go to ex- 
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tremes Louis XIV or Bonaparte would never dare. 
For themselves and their tools, all the titbits of office, all 
the snug, cosy-corners, all the downy nests. Post office 
clerks, miail-sorters, mail-carriers, stenographers, the 
poor girls dealing out stamps from stuffy little pigeon- 
holes to earn a scant livelihood, or to help an aged father, 
or a crippled little brother, saw it all, realized, heart-sick, 
what the odious system meant. What does it mean? 
For France in general, national resources squandered, an 
inefficient navy, empty arsenals; in the post office un- 
worthy officials advanced, incompetence rewarded. 
“That odious clique,” they thought, “does not want 
trained, faithful servants; it wants tools! We'll none 
of it!” 

Parliamentarism reels, Socialism is staggered. How? 
The best way to “socialize” France, say the national 
Socialists, is to nationalize labor, that is, to put it entirely 
into the hands of the Government. Let the Govern- 
ment control the mail, telegraph, telephone and trans- 
portation service ; the sale of matches and tobacco; mines, 
arts, industries. If it does, the consequences are evi- 
dent. The State would be supreme; it would control an 
army of tools; a few irresponsible, unscrupulous tyrants 
would rule the country. The strikers have heard the 
ominous rumble of this car of Juggernaut, and made a 
sturdy endeavor to put a break on the wheels. 

Parliamentarism and its ubiquitous ally, Freemasonry, 
have not of course been unhorsed completely, but the 
gauntlet has been flung in their teeth. What is the name 
of the new champion who has just ridden into the lists? 
His device and cognizance cannot be as yet very clearly 
read. In France, they call him “ Syndicalism.” We 
might call him Unionism. 

And legions are enrolled under the new standard. 
What have we to fear and what can we hope from the 
dawning reign of this new power? If the throngs which 
have surged to the front are perhaps neither positively 
infidel or anti-Christian or anti-Catholic, they certainly 
have not much religion or Faith. How could they, with 
the influences which have surrounded them, the godless 
education they have received, with the distorted picture 
ever before them of a Catholic Church the enemy of 
liberty, of the people, of education, of progress, of en- 
lightenment? In those serried ranks now marching on, 
some no doubt want a new Commune, another revolu- 
tion, anarchy. If these are not the color-bearers, they 
are the most daring fighters’ in the fray. 

Others steadier, calmer, want justice, liberty, fair play 
for all Frenchmen, even for slandered bishops, starved 
country curés, and helpless, exiled nuns. The movement 
is at least not positively anti-religious. In fact the 
strikers complain that liberty of conscience was violated. 
One of their grievances was that they were spied upon, 
persecuted because of their religious convictions or those 
of their friends. And there is another hopeful sign. The 
strike was a “ professional” one. The men excluded un- 
fair means of intimidation, of exciting sympathy, of 





drawing any other body into the fight; they excluded 
politics. They asked for redress of grievances purely 
professional, they asked moderately, apologizing to the 
public with something like old-time French courtesy, as 
if they said: “Ma foi! Mesdames et Messieurs! We 
are very very sorry, but, que voulez-vous, we cannot 
help it!” 

The State may turn tyrant. A tyrant State—worse 
perhaps than a tyrant Nero—wants no buffer between 
its own omnipotence and the helplessness of the in- 
dividual. Men, then, may combine for self-protection ; 
but they must ever respect equal and paramount rights. 
Syndicalism, Unionism fronts the tyrant State in France 
to-day to fight the battle of the downtrodden. What will 
the new champion do? Will he strike for truth, for 
liberty, for God? The lists are open, the battle-blast has 
sounded. With a prayer on our lips, we breathlessly 
await the outcome.(1) J. C. Revitte, S.J. 


Financial Reform in Germany 
Il. 


There are two methods by which the huge deficit of 
the Imperial Exchequer can be met: (1) by the taxation 
of articles of general consumption, and (2) by increas- 
ing the taxes on property. The drafters of the bill 
before the Imperial Parliament have from the outset 
kept both these methods in view. The present bill pur- 
poses to levy an additional 100,000,000 marks on spirits, 
77,000,000. marks on tobacco, 100,000,000 on beer, and 
20,000,000 marks cn wine. The supporters of this 
measure can justly point out that Germany has hitherto 
turned these great sources of revenue to less account 
than the other leading powers—much less, for example, 
than Great Britain, whose naval strength and strong 
financial position as a nation have been largely built on 
its revenue from beer, spirits and tobacco. On these 
three commodities Germany has realized 4 to 8 marks 
($1 to $2) per head of population; Austria almost twice 
as much, France 16 marks, but Great Britain 24 marks. 
Germany’s total yearly revenue from these sources is 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 marks ($50,000,000) ; Great 
Britain’s is almost 1,000,000,000 marks. It will be suff- 
cient to indicate briefly the various points of view from 
which the taxation of these commodities is viewed at 
the resumption of the sessions of the Reichstag. 

All the parties of the Bloc, which intends to carry 
through the financial reform independently of the Centre, 
are united upon the tax on spirits, at least as to the 
amount of revenue to be raised; spirits must realize 
100,000,000 marks additional revenue. There is a division 
of opinion as to whether this object should be secured 
by raising or reforming the current excise duties, or by 
creating a state monopoly, i. e., by nationalizing to some 





(1) “La Gréve des Postiers.” Henri Leroy: Etudes, 5 Mai 
1909. 
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extent the traffic in and manufacture of spirits, as is 
proposed in the bill before Parliament. The Tax Com- 
mission indeed scouted the idea of a monopoly at the 
first reading, but, at the time of writing, prospects in 
this direction have greatly improved. A general agree- 
ment on the point, however, will be difficult to secure, 
as the South German governments have certain privi- 
leges which cannot be withdrawn without the consent of 
their proper representatives, Beer, the annual consump- 
tion of which within the boundaries of the German 
Customs is in round numbers 73,000,000 hectolitres 
(1,617,000,000 gallons, i. e., 26% gallons per head of 
population), is expected to bring in 100,000,000 marks 
($25,000,000) more revenue. As the duty on beer has 
already been somewhat raised in 1906 without causing 
any decline in production or consumption, it is hoped 
that the new burden will not have any deleterious effect 
on this industry. Opinions differ as to whether the rate 
of assessment should be based on a graduated scale 
according to the gross production of the various brew- 
eries, thereby to secure that the smaller and medium- 
sized breweries will be able to compete with the large 
ones under the conditions. Tobacco, the duty on which 
(neglecting the reform of the duty on cigarettes in 
1906) has remained unchanged since 1879, is expected 
to bring in an additional 77,000,000 marks, if the ma- 
jority of the representatives vote for the raising of the 
duty and tax on raw tobacco, which produces at present 
only 50,000,000 marks. The taxation on wine has 
hitherto been left to the competency of the separate 
States, but, of the confederate divisions engaged in the 
wine industry, only Wiirtemberg, Baden and Alsace- 
Lorraine impose a duty, while in Prussia, Bavaria and 
Hesse wine is duty-free. The bill before Parliament 
proposes to tax only bottled wine; it fails, however, to 
appreciate the critical position of the wine-grower, who 
can ill endure fresh burdens, and it may consequently 
be regarded as definitely shelved. The same judgment 
may be pronounced on the proposed duties on gas, 
electricity, advertisements and posters; although many 
arguments have been adduced in favor of one or the 
other, they find no favor with the Tax Commission and 
may be regarded as discredited. Several methods of 
superseding these discarded duties have been suggested 
by the Reichstag or some of its leading members, and 
the present state of the discussion leads one to believe 
that some of them may be adopted. The abatement of 
the sugar duty is to be discontinued, and the proposal 
to remove the ticket tax of 1906 is to be dropped, by 
which means an increased revenue of 60 millions over 
that estimated is expected. The duty on coffee may 
also possibly be raised to produce a further 40 millions, 
and 15 millions is expected from a new duty on matches. 

A short consideration of the duties, which—to judge 
from the negotiations of the Reichstag and the parties 
of the Bloc with the Chancellor—seem likely or certain 
to be imposed, will show that these duties on commodities 
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of general consumption are expected to produce in round 
numbers 300 millions (three-fifths of the necessary 
amount), by far the greater part of the burden being 
thrown on the least favored sections of the community, 
who naturally find new impositions harder to bear than 
the more affluent classes. It seems, therefore, only a 
dictate of the most elementary justice that the balance 
between the direct and indirect taxes will not be still 
further disturbed to the disadvantage of the less for- 
tunate citizens, and that at least the remainder of the 
necessary revenue should be borne by the holders of 
property. This proposal of a property-tax is the crucial 
point of the whole question of Finance Reform, and its 
solution has given rise to a whole series of proposals. 
The empire cannot well claim to tax income and property, 
since this would entail the subversion of the fundamental 
financial principle and the disruption of the bonds of 
corporate union of each separate State. The Imperial 
Government has therefore proposed a death-duty, i. ¢., 
a duty on the property of a deceased person before its 
division amongst his heirs. The proposal is to confine 
the duty to cases in which the net value of the inherited 
property exceeds 20,000 marks ($5,000). As part of 
the heritage will be reckoned all insurances, and presents 
made just before death or with a view to evade the 
death duties. In calculating the net value of the estate, 
household objects will not be taken into consideration, 
and all charges to the estate, e. g., the debts of the 
deceased and the costs of administration, will be de- 
ducted. On heritages between 20,000 and 30,000 marks, 
the duty will be %%; between 30,000 and 40,000, 
%%, and so on, the death duty on incomes of or over 
1,000,000 being 3%. In the case of arable and forest 
lands, the net value will be regarded as twenty times 
the net annual value. Provision has been made for 
cases in which the estate is inherited more than once 
within five and ten years, and also for the granting of an 
interval for payment or the acceptance of payment in in- 
stalments. These are the salient points of the proposed 
death duty, which of all the proposed duties has aroused 
the greatest commotion. Zealously defended by some, 
it is passionately attacked by others, and the Landowners’ 
Association (der Bund der Landwirte) has inaugurated 
a wild agitation in opposition to the measure and at- 
tacked the friends of the death duty in a manner which 
is fortunately very rare in the political life of Germany. 
There is no occasion to dwell upon all the arguments for 
and against the duty or the different phases of the 
agitation, or to essay any exact appraisement of the 
merits of the proposal. It will be sufficient to refer 
cursorily to two episodes which will bring into full relief 
the manner in which matters of the most vital im- 
portance to the German Empire are treated at the beck 
of the Bloc through hatred of the Centre—not perti- 
nent to the important issue at stake, but purely from 
party motives, and to the detriment of the general in- 
terests of the Empire and its reputation with the 
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outside world. These episodes are the rejection of 
Herold’s motion and the comedy of the “ Notice to the 
Bloc.” 

In spite of the long deliberations of the Tax Com- 
mission, the different parties of the Bloc could come to 
no general understanding as to the manner in which the 
holders of property were to be called upon to contribute 
their portion of the new taxes. At the beginning of 
March, Herold, one of the Catholic delegates, laid 
before the Commission a proposition demonstrating a 
practical way of raising a portion of the imperial deficit 
from the propertied classes. He proposed that the State 
contributions to the Imperial Exchequer should be re- 
placed by a tax levied by the separate States on property 
(income or real). The amount of this tax should be 
fixed each year by the Imperial Government; it might 
be required to realize 150 millions for the years 1909-13, 
and should be regulated not by the population of the 
different confederate States, but according to their total 
vested value. The Conservative party expressed their 
approval of Herold’s motion, which should have thus 
proved acceptable to the Imperial Parliament. It 
seemed, therefore, almost an accomplished fact that a 
majority, consisting of the Centre and the Conservatives, 
would force the acceptance of a duty, to which the 
“kernel” of the Bloc (the National Liberal Party) were 
opposed. The “eliminated” Centre was not destined 
to score a victory. Prince Biilow, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor and father of the Bloc, threw himself into the 
breach; the recommendation of the Tax Commission 
was flouted, and the action of the Conservatives was 
condemned in such sweeping terms that they withdrew 
their support of Herold’s proposal and assisted the 
Liberals in formulating a counter-proposal, the imprac- 
tibility of which is patent from the outset. That the 
whole question of finance reform is thereby imperilled 
and certainly thrown back many weeks to the prejudice 
of the Imperial exchequer, does not affect the Bloc or 
its leaders in the least, if only the Centre—the strongest 
party in the Reichstag, which has according to the tes- 
timony of Bismarck and Bilow himself served the Em- 
pire disinterestedly for decades, as was stated by the 
Imperial Chancellor for War on an important occasion in 
1906—can be kept “eliminated.” That aversion from 
the Centre is one of the hinges on which the Chancellor’s 
politics turns may be also seen from the course of the 
Comedy of the “ Notice to the Bloc,” played in the 
second half of last March. The Conservative Party 
are—or perhaps we should say were—opposed to the 
death-duty, the principal supporters of which are found 
among the Liberal Left. The agitation for this duty, 
the pressure placed upon them to assist in setting aside 
a proposal evidently sound, and certain other occurrences 
had given great umbrage to the Conservatives, whose 
leader (Herr von Normann) declared on March 25 to 
the leader of the National Liberals (Herr Bassermann) 
that his party was convinced of the necessity of finance 





reform, but would not subscribe to either a death or a 
legacy duty and consequently desired to consider the 
reform apart from the Bloc. The National Liberals 
saw in this a notice given to the Bloc; their press en- 
tered on a bitter campaign against the Conservatives, 
although some of the Liberals of the Left accepted the 
dissolution of the Bloc with the greatest satisfaction and 
a huge sigh of relief. It was again the Imperial Chan- 
cellor who brought back the struggling elements of the 
Bloc under the same yoke, and forced them to per- 
petrate this ill-assorted union. The whole machinery of 
the Government was set in motion, and the opposition 
of the Conservatives seems to have been completely 
overcome. The heritage duty in its present form may 
be regarded as definitely dropped—at least, for the 
nonce—and the legacy duty of 1906 is not likely to be 
extended to cases in which the heirs are husband or wife 
or descendants of the deceased. 

What will be the outcome, none can foretell, since no 
working policy other than hatred of the Centre decided 
the politics of the leaders and constituent parties of the 
Bloc. An issue of the most vital importance to the 
whole German people is to be decided by a narrow 
majority in Parliament, which is not supported by any- 
thing like the majority of the electors. Whether such a 
policy is salutary or prejudicial for “das Volk und 
Vaterland,” a near future will show. I. Lins. 


The Development of Christian Socialism 
II. In ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


The Christian social reformers in continental Europe 
never styled themselves Christian Socialists. This ap- 
pellation originated in England, and there it had an 
unequivocal meaning. In 1850 Frederick D. Maurice, 
Charles Kingsley, and J. M. Ludlow, with a little band 
of clergymen and laymen in London, formed a society 
for the promotion of workingmen’s associations and for 
some time succeeded in making it a center of a cooper- 
ative movement in England. The principle underlying 
this society was the practical application of Christianity 
to methods of trade and industry. Its founders, while 
they professed Christianity and regarded it as the basis 
of social reforms, with no less warmth embraced So- 
cialism, being of the opinion that Christianity was the 
only foundation of Socialism and that vice versa a true 
Socialism was the necessary result of true Christianity. 
Though, in some regards, they had not as yet advanced 
beyond the utopian ideas of Owen, Fourrier and Leb- 
land, they penetrated the essentials of socialism so far 
that they were resolved to supplant competition by co- 
operation and to use revolutionary methods in the pur- 
suit of their end. Hence they termed their reformatory 
movement “ Christian Socialism,” because it was, in 
their opinion, the only title that defined their object and 
committed them at once to the conflict in which they 
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were inevitably sooner or later to engage with un-social 
Christians and un-Christian Socialists. Accordingly they 
called also their organ in the press Christian Socialist. 
But notwithstanding the earnest efforts they made their 
movement came to a speedy end. Similar in tendency 
were other English associations formed in the seventies, 
eighties, and nineties of the last century. Chief among 
them were the Guild of St. Matthew, the Church So- 
cialist Union, the Christian Socialist League and the 
Fabian Society. 

In the United States Christian Socialism made its first 
definite appearance in 1889, when under the lead of the 
Rey. William Dwight Porter Bliss the “ Society of Chris- 
tion Socialists” was founded in Boston, with the Dawn 
as its organ. Its avowed object was first, “to show that 
the aim of Socialism is embraced in the aim of Chris- 
tianity,” secondly, “ to awaken the members of the Chris- 
tian churches to the fact that the teachings of Chris- 
tianity lead directly to some specific form or forms of 
Socialism, and that, therefore, the Church has a definite 
duty in this matter, and must, in simple obedience to 
Christ, apply itself to the realization of the social princi- 
ples of Christianity.” 

From this statement it is clear that the said society, 
while it professed to be essentially Christian, was also 
specifically socialistic. How the demands and measures 
it advocated coincided with those of modern Socialists 
is plain from a tract of W. D. P. Bliss, in which he sets 
forth that Christian Socialism would emancipate women 
as well as men, would not believe in a democracy of half 
the people, would have cities employ the unemployed in 
ways not to compete with the present labor, would de- 
velop a true municipalism, would have the State own and 
manage railroads, the telegraph, expressage, etc., would 
replace competition by fraternal combination, would 
favor the reclaiming of the land for the use of all the 
people by taxing land values on a graduated scale and 
increasingly every few years, till finally the whole value 
of the natural resources of the earth be taken for the 
people and not for the favored few. The Society of 
Christian Socialists, however, as Morris Hillquit assures 
us, never gained much influence, and after a struggling 
existence of a few years disbanded. Not more influence 
was granted to the Christian Socialist League in Chicago, 
nor longer existence to the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Sociology, which in the summer of 1894 Professors 
R. T. Ely and G. D. Herron organized at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., for the purpose of furnishing literature and 
propaganda for the Christian Socialist movement among 
churches and colleges.(1) 

In the meantime, while Christian Socialist societies 
appeared and disappeared, a connection between So- 
cialism and Christianity was strongly maintained by in- 





(1) See the “ Encyclopedia of Social Reforms,” by W. D. 
P. Bliss, second edition, New York, 1898, pp. 251-261, and 
the “ History of Socialism in the United States,” New York, 
1903, pp. 319-321. 








dividual Socialists. Some conceived of Socialism as an 
application of Christianity to social life, others looked on 
primitive Christianity as essentially Socialistic in its 
tendencies and ethical teachings, and others again re- 
garded Christ as a revolutionary agitator for the over- 
throw of the capitalism of His time and the emancipa- 
tion of the laboring classes. Their number is not small, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Prominent in America are 
A. W. Ricker, C. W. Wooldridge, G. D. Herron, J. 
Stitt Wilson, Chas. H. Kerr, E. Untermann. Some of 
them are members of Socialist parties, though the latter 
have never collectively pledged themselves to Christian 
Socialism or made it one of their doctrinal tenets. (2) 

Since thus the idea of Christian Socialism has always 
been kept alive down to the present day, we must not 
wonder that, notwithstanding previous failures, just now 
a new attempt is being made to wed Socialism with 
Christianity and carry it into the Churches. For this 
purpose the “Christian Socialist Fellowship” was, on 
June 18, 1906, permanently organized by delegates from 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The object of this society was 
clearly stated in the constitution, which was adopted by 
the Louisville Conference and is still in force. Article 
the second reads: “Its object shall be to permeate 
churches, denominations and other religious institutions 
with the social message of Jesus, to show that Socialism 
is the necessary economic expression of Christian life, 
to end the class struggle by establishing industrial 
democracy, and to hasten the reign of justice and brother- 
hood upon earth.” This statement does not more dis- 
tinctly mark the new-founded Fellowship as Christian, 
than it characterizes the same as truly Socialistic. Its 
leading members, men and women, actually belong to the 
Socialist party, and a resolution was unanimously adopted 
in Louisville, in which the delegates expressly declared 
their adherence to the principles of International So- 
cialism and endorsed the platform and present organiza- 
tion of the Socialist Party of America. 

Its organization is, in fact, like that of the latter, demo- 
cratic, local and national. The body of the association 
consists of centres formed in cities and counties, and of 
districts formed in States, which have local jurisdiction 
within their territory, but are subject to a National Exec- 
utive Committee consisting of fifty members, with a sec- 
retary and a treasurer, and an Annual National Confer- 
ence. This limitation, however, is made that the active 
members always retain the right of the initiative, the 
referendum, and the imperative mandate. As an official 
organ in the press the Christian Socialist was endorsed , 
a bi-monthly first published in Danville, Ill., and later on 
in Chicago under the editorship of the Rev. Edward Ellis 
Carr, the most active propagandist, and we might say, 
the very soul of the whole Fellowship. 

J. J. Mine, S.J. 


(2) See “ The Characteristics and the Religion of Modern 
Socialism,” by J. J. Ming, S.J., pp. 296-336. 
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A Sure Antidote for Socialism 


Louvain, May 20. 


Catholic Social workers in Belgium have hit upon what 
seems destined—apart from its own intrinsic value—to 
be a sure antidote for Socialism. It finds expression in 
the “ Ligue du coin de terre,” a title difficult to translate 
into English, but which is a society formed to buy up 
small tracts of land and present them gratis to the work- 
man. The little farm thus acquired by him is his for- 
ever. The plan has already proved very successful, for 
with persevering labor the workman has been able to 
support himself and in some cases even to make some- 
thing over and above. Following the example of the 
first league started at Bruges, others are springing up 
all over the country—in some cases in connection with 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and with funds supplied 
by it. The Socialistic antidote comes in this way: One 
of the workmen who accepted a little farm under this 
system was a Socialist; he was a good worker, too, and 
at the end of the year had a fine crop of potatoes. 
Now, at this juncture a Socialist leader came along, 
and after admiring the crop, said: “Of course, 
soon, when the new era comes in, you'll be shar- 
ing them with all of us.” “ What!” cried the startled 
farmer, “is that what Socialism is?” “ It certainly is,” 
was the answer. “ Well,” said the other, “if that is what 
it is, then I don’t want to be a Socialist any longer,” 
and he isn’t. The best remedy for the enemies of pros- 
perity is to make them prosperous themselves, and that 
is what this new society has done. 

The past week or so has been calm enough in Belgium. 
The discussion, however, of a rather insignificant ques- 
tion raised considerable bad feeling in the Chamber, and 
seems likely to cause more outside of it. The Minister 
of Public Works had commissioned an architect and 
contractor to beautify a certain unsightly quarter in 
Brussels and an approach to the Exposition grounds. 
As the work progressed, the public objected to the turn 
it was taking and, while knowing nothing of the plans, 
raised in the press an agitation against it. The result 
was a week-long debate in the Chamber, and the Minis- 
ter was finally enjoined from proceeding. It is a situa- 
tion that may give rise to many misunderstandings, but 
the Bruxellois, whatever may be said now, are in fault 
and have only themselves to blame. Next week promises 
to be a more lively one, for on May 24 begins the dis- 
cussion of the military question in the Chamber, and the 
final war and peace military footing and the whole ques- 
tion of compulsory military service will be decided. 

The Flemish question, always more or less before the 
public, is for the moment especially acute. At present 
it is grave only on account of the symptoms it shows of 
ravages in Catholic unity, symptoms that the Liberal 
press has regarded with joy and even tried to aggravate. 
Signs of agitation—which, by the way, is especially 
marked among the students—have shown themselves in 
the rejection in the Chamber, by the Walloon deputies, of 
a moderate enough bill calling for a state examination 
in Flemish for teachers. The consequences of this action 
may prove disastrous, for, as the Bien Public says, “the 
Flemings may now be tempted to pass much more 
stringent measures than the one just now rejected.” 
However, the danger of discussion does not lie so much 





as was hinted at in M. Schollaert’s speech which I spoke 
of last week. The situation is easily enough explained. 
The older men have been so preoccupied for the past 
twenty-five years in much graver questions that the one 
of the race has been overlooked; now after a period of 
great prosperity, the mill-stones have begun to grind each 
other. May the patience of the Catholic statesmen and 
the loyalty of their followers happily avert all trouble! 
Another interesting question is that regarding the bill 
presented by one of the Liberal leaders, M. Janson. Its 
aim was more or less to put all associations under the 
protection of the State and—sign of good omen for 
Belgium !—was severally rejected by the different sec- 
tions of the Chamber that voted on it. It was, in fact, 
an insidious measure modelled after the famous ones of 
Waldeck-Rousseau in France, which opened the way to 
the tyrannous confiscations we have been witnessing these 
latter years. It had, therefore, nothing in common with 
the parliamentary traditions of Belgium and was rightly 
rejected. ; 
Every five years the Royal Academy of Belgium 
awards a prize for the best philosophical work done 
within that time in French. The latest one has just been 
awarded. The three authors competing were H. E. 
Cardinal Mercier, Fr. Castelein, S.J., professor of 
philosophy at the Jesuit College at Namur, and M. Van 
Biervliet, a professor at Ghent, who has done some good 
work in physiological psychology. Early in the course 
of the contest the last named was ruled out, and the 
contest lay between the two ecclesiastics, much to the 
disgust of the Liberals of the country. On May 17, the 
prize of 10,000 francs ($2,000) was awarded to 
Cardinal Mercier. The prize-winner, it may be remem- 
bered, was once a professor at Louvain, where he held, 
in the Special School of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
chair of Thomistic Philosophy founded by Leo XIII. 
He is regarded as the leader of Neo-Scholasticism, and 
founded and for many years edited the organ of 
the movement, La Revue Neo-Scholastique. He is 
the author of a well-known and extensively used course 
of philosophy and a work entitled “ The Beginnings of 
Modern Psychology,” on the merits of which he has 
just won the much coveted prize. i 





Echoes from Orleans 


Paris, May 20, 1909. 


The fétes of Orleans in honor of Bl. Jeanne d’Arc 
were perfectly and gloriously successful, and the thou- 
sands of visitors who flocked to witness them came away 
deeply impressed by a sight that is unique in its solemn 
aspect and meaning. 

Perhaps one of the most striking features of the three 
days’ celebration was the scene that took place in the 
evening of May 7th, when, according to a time honored 
custom, the Mayor of the city, in whose person is vested 
the civil authority, placed the Standard of the “ Maid” 
in the hands of the Bishop. The ceremony took place in 
the evening. The cannons roared, the bells rung, and the 
sound of military music echoed through the town; on the 
threshold of the Cathedral stood forty-two mitred 
Bishops, their croziers in hand; as the Mayor, M. 
Courtin-Rossignol and his councillors approached with 
the banner of the Maid, the Bishops stepped forward to 
meet them. The Mayor, who, in a delicate and difficult 
position, has shown much tact and conciliating spirit, 
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spoke a few words, in which he recalled the fact that 
Orleans, “the faithful city,” has never failed to honor 
her deliverer. 

Mgr. Touchet, the Bishop, in his answer, insisted that 
the “ fete,” which he and his colleagues were assembled 
to celebrate, was at once “a religious festival, sug- 
gested by the recent beatification of our holy deliverer, 
and a civic celebration that is inspired by our local tra- 
ditions.” 

Mgr. Touchet has a clear voice, and the last words of 


his speech were distinctly heard and loudly cheered. | 


Raising his hand, he said: “To the deliverer of Or- 
leans, we promise unfailing fidelity; to the saint of our 
country we give glory on earth and in heaven; to the 
Church, by whom she is honored, we wish peace, when 
God wills it, and to France, whom she served, we wish 
continuous prosperity.” 

According to custom, the standard remained in the 
Cathedral during the night between the 7th and 8th of 
May. When the “ fétes” were over, it was, as usual, 
replaced in the “ Notet de ville,’ under the guardianship 
of the civic authorities. 

The procession that on May 8th always takes place 
from the Cathedral to the Pont des Tourelles, where 
Jeanne fought and conquered, was this year solemn on 
account of the large number of Bishops who were 
present; the glorious weather adding to the beauty of a 
ceremony. 

Etudes devotes its number of April 20th solely to her 
honor. Some of the articles are remarkable. M. Henri 
Joly, a well known writer, in a paper called “la psy- 
chologie de Jeanne d’Arc,” draws a picture of the work- 
ing of the girl’s mind, and, with much good sense en- 
lightened by religion, shows how the supernatural side 
of her mission influenced her natural character. The 
healthy-minded, simple, straightforward, keen-witted 
peasant maid was, apart from her divine inspirations, 
the very opposite of the dreamer and visionary that some 
historians have described. She was, M. Joly points out, 
absolutely natural and possessed a strong strain of com- 
mon sense that breaks out in her answers throughout 
the long and weary trial at Rouen. Another article 
in the same magazine by an English Jesuit, Father 
Thurston, excited much interest in France, showing as 
it does, how public opinion in England has completely 
veered round regarding the “ Maid.” Among the Prot- 
estant writers who have made her history the object of 
their careful study is Mr. Andrew Lang, whose “ Maid 
of France,” published in 1905, is written in a spirit of 
impartial historical research, inspired by sincere admira- 
tion for one “ whom he reverences, the very flower of 
chivalry.” Another sympathetic review of Mr. Lang’s 
book has appeared in the “ Revue des deux Mondes,” 
April 15, 1909. Here the reviewer points out how the 
English Protestant writer is far more sensible and fair- 
minded in his treatment of his subject than a well- 
known French author, M. Anatole France, who, by dis- 
torting texts, endeavors to prove Jeanne to have been 
a visionary if not a hypocrite. In a literary point of view, 
M. Anatole France is unrivalled, his style at once subtle 
and strong has a magic charm, but his unwillingness to 
admit a supernatural element in the life of Jeanne be- 
trays him into unworthy devices that invalidate his posi- 
tion as an historian. One trait of the Maid’s personality 
is emphasized by Mr. Lang, and will surely appeal to 
those who love to note how happily the natural character 
blends with the supernatural in the saints of God. Jeanne 
was by nature singularly joyous; except when her tears 
flowed over the dead and dying, her bright cheerfulness 





and good temper acted like a tonic on the discouraged 
men-at-arms by whom she was surrounded. This trait 
of her character is another proof of her guilessness. 
“We find Jeanne’s good temper in St. Francis of Assisi 
and in St. Bernardine,” says the reviewer; “ these deeply 
innocent souls are impelled by their love of God to love 
with particular tenderness the world created by Him; 
moreover their cheerfulness is often a form of charity.” 
While in her public festivities as well as in her literary 
efforts Catholic France was busy honoring her national 
saint, the attempted strike of the Post office officials 
caused a sense of uneasiness throughout the country. 
The first Post office strike, two months ago, sounded a 
note of alarm that is emphasized by this second revela- 
tion of the growing discontent of the hitherto passive 
State functionary. The “Confederation du Travail has 
seized and improved the opportunity and offered the 
assistance of its organization to the discontented em- 
ployees.” As we previously pointed out, the weakness of 
the Government lies in the fact that its chief members 
are men who have arrived at their present high position 
by pandering to the socialistic and revolutionary ten- 
dencies of their countrymen, elements that now prove 
dificult to handle. All the Conservative papers, even 
the most optimistic, agree in considering the present 
crisis as fraught with danger, revealing as it does the 
rebellious spirit that is rife among the paid servants of 
the State in whose hands lie in a certain measure the 
safety and commercial prosperity of their country. 
CoUNTESS DE COURSON. 





Cathclic Disabilities Bill 


Lonpon, May 14, 1909. 


In the House of Commons to-night Mr. W. Redmond’s 
Bill for the Removal of Catholic Disabilities was read a 
second time by a majority of 133 against 123 votes. This 
is a decided success, but unless the Government changes 
its attitude towards the Bill, it cannot pass this session. 
Under the existing rules of the House of Commons it is 
extremely difficult for a private member to secure the 
passing of a Bill. He cannot get the necessary time for 
its various stages unless the Government makes special 
arrangements in his favor, and this session the Govern- 
ment programme and the Budget will leave few sittings 
available for other purposes. As soon as the division 
was taken there was another division in which, by a ma- 
jority of three votes, it was decided that the committee 
stage of the Bill, in which each clause is considered word 
by word, should be taken by the whole House. This 
means that several sittings would have to be devoted to it, 
and is therefore equivalent to shelving the Bill till next 
year. 

Still progress has been made. The motion for the 
second reading was seconded by an Irish Protestant and 
supported by the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, speaking 
not as head of the Government but as an individual. He 
declared that the royal declaration against Transubstan- 
tiation, quite apart from its origin (it was the outcome of 
Titus Oates’s Popish Plot), was outrageously offensive 
and quite unnecessary. He would be glad to see it swept 
away, and he suggested that an alternative form should be 
considered by a committee of Catholic and Protestant 
members. It is very likely that this will be done, and 
that it will pave the way for the introduction of a Gov- 
ernment Bill next year. 

Of course a number of bigots, including some North of 
Ireland Orangemen, protested that the throne would be 
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in danger if the declaration were touched, and some of 
them also dwelt on the peril to Protestantism arising from 
the coming of the exiled French religious communities 
now in England. But more than one Protestant spoke 
for the Bill, and two English Catholic members, Lord 
Edmond Talbot and Mr. Belloc, gave valuable support to 
its Irish champions. 

The Bill deals not only with the royal declaration, it 
also proposes to make Catholics eligible for the offices of 
Lord Chancellor of England and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Now that we have had a Catholic Viceroy of 
India and a Catholic Lord Chief Justice of England, Cath- 
olic Ministers of the Crown, Catholic Ambassadors to 
fereign courts, such a disability is properly out of date. 
The Bill further repeals the provisos inserted in the 
Emancipation Act that make the existence of Jesuits and 
other religious orders in England illegal, and those that 
forbid the wearing of vestments in public, the point in- 
voked last year to stop the Eucharistic Congress pro- 
cession. These provisos are obsolete, it is true, in this 
sense that the religious orders are not interfered with, 
and Catholic priests say Mass in public in every military 
camp. But as Mr. Belloc pointed out dormant penal laws 
are dangerous things, for under a wave of anti-Catholic 
agitation a timid or hostile ministry might be tempted to 
revive them. 

As usual, Mr. T. M. Healy made the most telling speech 
of the debate. A Unionist member, Sir John Kennaway, 
had declared that it was the ambition of Catholics to 
dominate the Empire. “ I wonder,” said Mr. Healy, “ the 
honorable baronet can vote with a safe conscience, for a 
Catholic, Lord Edmond Talbot, is one of the whips of his 
party, who directs him how to vote. I wonder is the King 
safe with all those Catholics about him. Why, the Duke 
of Norfolk carried the crown before the King put it on. 
Every Colonial Parliament,” he said, “had passed a 
resolution in favor of this insulting declaration being re- 
moved. One would think the King was only King of 
Sandy Row, the Orange quarter of Belfast. Don’t for- 
get he is also King of Connemara and of Quebec. And 
it was only on the King this outrage was inflicted.” He 
quoted an old act of Edward VI, still unrepealed, punish- 
ing with fine and imprisonment those who reviled the 
Sacrament of the Altar. The King was made to revile it. 
“Well,” he said, “ Protestants have the consolation of 
knowing that whichever view is false they have an Act 
of Parliament to support it.” He ended by asking the 
House to abolish this “scandalous declaration” in the 
interest not only of Catholics but of Protestants also, 
many of whom now held the Catholic doctrine on this 
point. 

All the honors of the debate were on the side of 
justice, and the repeal of the disabilities is now a ques- 
tion that cannot be permanently shelved. The last 
vestiges of the penal laws will be very soon swept away. 


Austria’s attention, as that of many other great na- 
tions, is turned towards the conquest of the air. Her 
first aeroplane has been constructed by a well-known 
engineer, Hipssich, and another has been planned by an 
aviator of note, Dr. Kress. The latter is receiving as- 
sistance from the Austrian “ Flugtechnische Verein,” 
organized last February under the presidency of General- 
Major Leopold Sahleyer, which has already a member- 
ship of 500. The success of the American Wright 
brothers has had an acknowledged influence on this 
movement. 





THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS 


Sheep had cropped the turf of its sweet freshness, and the 
wild moor ponies had come after them and cropped it closer 
still, so that the Stranger found a resting place prepared for 
him, and not by the hand of man. 

The place was solitary: few places in England are so far 
from the sounds of modern life. The time was late Autumn 
and the little plot of grass was ringed in by close gorse 
bushes whose golden petals caught the sunlight and seemed 
to hold it fast whilst they played with it, and yielded up their 
mellow fragrance joyously. The stranger pulled out a knife 
and with its long blade cut a few bunches of heath and threw 
them on the turf to make a seat. He pulled out an old to- 
bacco pouch and filled his pipe, searching the distance as he 
did so. 

His eyes traveled along a line of unhewn, irregular stones 
placed in a double row, three feet apart, by the hands of 
some “rude forefathers ” of his race. He could follow them 
to a ruined circle at one end of the line, and a huge granite 
monolith at the other. 

_ “Who had put these things in their everlasting habita- 
tions?” he wondered. 

Hundreds of years had passed, and they were still in their 
place: the winds of heaven had fought with them: the thun- 
der of the elements had witnessed to the lightning that played 
about them, yet here they still remained, and their voices 
were heard among them. 

His eyes were attracted by a great stone that had been 
fractured long ago, and he rose from the heather to examine 
it. Oh! it was that, was it? Strange that it should lie there 
broken and neglected whilst those other stones, placed in 
position long before this one, should still fulfil their purpose. 
It had been a directing post, perhaps, for travellers in medi- 
eval days, this now broken cross. At least that was the rea- 
son most people gave to explain the presence of the crosses 
on the moor. 

But was it only a direction post? Could it by any chance 
have had any other meaning? What meaning could it have 
had? 

He did not know: but after all it was rather strange that 
this particular cross should have been placed there, in that 
lonely spot, so close to that weird row of stones with its 
mysterious circle, and the monolith that seemed to stand 
like a challenge in stone. 

A challenge! What sort of challenge? He had no views 
on these things; religion was a matter of temperament: he 
did not know anything about religion: the earth and the 
sky were enough for him. 

How could he tell what the stone was meant to do or 
signify? 

He sat down again and relit his pipe. These lonely places 
were certainly very impressive, but after all man is a social 
being and he would not care to live here always. He sat 
and smoked: how silent it all was! 

“ Marnin’, zur.” 

He started involuntarily. What a fool he was, he thought, 
before looking up and answering “ Good morning.” He held 
up his pouch: the other took it without speaking and sat 
down a few feet away from him. Instinctively the Stranger 
knew, and the rough moorman knew the other to be sympa- 
tico. The moorman was the first to break the silence. 

“I bin watchin’ yew,” he said, “baint like other volks, I 
seed.” 

“What do you mean? Why am I not like other folks?’ 

“Well, you’re more quieter like: maist volks that cooms 
upo’ the moor ’pears more like zanies than Kirstians; rins 
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about and hollas, same as eef um was mazed: so I didn’t 
spak tu’ee till I owned yew wint like to they. Can't abide 
zanies, no more cud Veyther: Veyther cudn’t. ’Tain’t vitty’, 
a saith. Us moor volk never doth.” 

“It's clean contrary to the spirit of the moor,” began the 
other, but the old moorman let him get no further. 

“Sperrits, zur! yew’m right. Contrar’ to the sperrits it 
be; the sperrits doant like it, an’ us doant like to zee um 
crassed. Sune as I see yew, I owned yew warn’t one o’ they 
vis‘tors as us calls um, right sart of a luke to un, and so 
a hath, I zaid. Now these yer vis’tors didn’t niver aught to 
be ‘lowed upo’ the moor; so many drashels, us says.’ ’ 

The stranger was wise in his generation, and let the old 
man speak his mind without interruption. 

How tall he was, and long of limb, yet so spare, and so 
ungainly! His beard was ragged; his eyes had the distant 
look that belongs equally to shepherds and to men that use 
the sea, and behind the distant look a latent fire. 

His clothes were strong and of good rough quality, but 
stained and patched everywhere. His hair fell full upon the 
collar of his coat, after the old moor fashion, and his voice 
was the voice of Devonshire, pure unschooled dialect, every 
word of which seemed to carry the listener back to the days 
when words were fewer, and for that reason fuller of deep 
meaning than they are to-day. 

“Sperrits! youm right. Veyther seed um. Naw, I’ve niver 
sed um, but I've h’ard um, many’s the time; an’ when Vey- 
ther tell that tale at the Vox an’ Oun’s there niver was no 
man wad ventur’ forth to fare alone. Nay, ivry wan must 
nades vind a mate. Vor, our volks they knawed it were 
trew. 

‘Our volks bain’t vules like sum o’ they vis’tors, fro’ Lun- 
non an’ sich. Why, yew wint niver credit it, zur, but I’ve 
a sed they vules a stannin’ on thiccy stoan: just for games, 
mind yew. Why, I wudn’t stan’ upo’ thiccy stoan not ver 
all the goold in t’ king’s throon, except mayhaps for shelter 
like, same as Veyther did, yew se, zur. 

“T’ll tell yew what it’s ben, zur; 'tis a cross put up along 
ago by th’ old people as lived in old ancient times to kape the 
sperrits in ther plaace. 

Thereupon the Stranger found his thoughts travelling back 
to a certain passage in the Scriptures concerning a homeless 
sprite that sought rest in a dry place and found none; and 
at once the marsh and bog seemed to be a little more mys- 
terious, a little more uncanny, when he remembered the old 
belief that such spots as he was resting in were the habi- 
tation of fiends, who have found some rest, some place to 
call their own. 

He resisted the thought. What was the old man saying? 

“Thees zummer vis’tors cooms here w’in the days be long 
and vine an’ the weather is all made vor play, an’ they doant 
believe in sperrits, but us volk that lives upo’ the Moor, us 
knows diffrent; vor us lives here in the winter time and 
often hears the witches on their broomsticks shrieking to 
one another, and the sperrits calling out aloud while they 
dances. 

“After what Veyther se in thicy olaace, ’a go’th to Passon, 
an’ telleth um what a zeed. An old fashioned, high learnt 
sart of a man, ’e wor, an’ knawed a lot about them old by- 
gone days, an’ papishers, an’ sich, an’ a tell’th Veyther thiccy 
cross used to stan’ about here all vitty, just a purpose vor 
to kape they sperrits in ther plaace like; an’ whin Veyther 
says to up, ‘Shall us put un up in plaace agin?’ Passon vet- 
ches down a girt Bible an’ rades to un out of it about a 
chap as meddled wi’ the Ark; ’pears as if he’d no right to, 
but was aveared sumthin’ mut happen to un. And the Al- 
mighty was angered at un interfarin wheer a had no call, 
an’ strook un daid.” 





“So Pason rade that, an’ Veyther did’n see as there was 
any more to be zaid.” 

“It must have been a dreadful thing that your father saw,” 
said the Stranger. 

“Yew mut zo, zur. Veyther warn’t niver quite the zame 
agin. Yew zee, zur, ’twere thiccy way.” 

But it is not everyone who cares for Devonshire dialect, 
and so the Stranger must tell the story as he heard it, and 
as he can best remember it. 

“Twas in January, look sir, and the weather was mortal 
rough, but Father he never cared for weather, being born 
and bred on the moor. Now Father had a few colts lying 
out same as they do all winter—us calls the ponies colts, 
you know sir, if they live to be a hundred—and Father was 
thinking they might be the better for a bit o’ meat and so 
he started in fair weather to go and look for them, him and 
the dog. He was riding one colt and had another beside 
him with a bundle of hay and a bit of corn tied pack-saddle 
fashion, as every one did in those days: Father remembered 
the first cart ever came into our Parish. 

“You may happen to have noticed a little bit of a linhay, 
it looketh so what be left of it, over beyant where I was 
coming from? 

“Oh! well, never mind, no matter sir, that’s all there be 
left of it and not much to speak of at any rate, but its where 
Father used to live them days, only Mother didn’t like it and 
so Father shifted nearer the in-country. 

“Well, as I was saying, Father started out with a bit of 
meat for his colts and a bit of victual for himself like, same 
as all us sort of chaps doth, in fair weather, seemingly. 

“Well, Father found his colts and had his own bite and sup, 
and was just setting forth to go back to his home again, 
when he felt, so he always used to say, all of a sudden a 
chill come all over him, and the mist rose up all around him 
so thick he couldn’t see the colt alongside. No, Sir, no 
reins to ’um; they pack ponies used to run one by the side 
of t’other. The mist was that thick you coudn’t see the 
nose before your face, as the saying is. 

“Now Father being born and bred on the moor he didn’t 
make much of it at first, but it warn’t long before he saw 
he was going to be beat. How did he know that, sir? Why, 
because he passed the same bit of fuzz by some rough 
ground and rock twice in fifteen minutes. 

“Father knew the meaning of that so he got off and made 
for to sit it out, hoping the mist mirht go as sudden as it 
came. 

“But what made Father a bit skeery like was the way 
old Ship—that’s the dog, you know sir, began to carry on. 
His tail was close to his haunches, and his eyes had a sort 
of scared look in them and he began to whine. Father 
didn’t like it, out there alone, so he gave the dog somethin’ 
to whine for, but the dog didn’t take not a bit of notice, 
only went on whining, and looking more and more scared. 
And then the colts, that’s the ponies, sir, they began to 
crowd into each other and want to get close up to Father 
as if they knowed he was diff’rent to they. 

“Father got up and talked to them comfortable like, and 
moved them a few yards and set down again; and so it 
happened * * * Father always said the Almighty knew 
him to be a God-fearing man, if he did have to let his pony 
take him home on market nights now and again, so Father 
happened to sit down on that very same stone we’re a look- 
ing at now. Yes, it were broken then, been broken for 
hundreds of years most like, been the same ever since any- 
one could mind. 

“Now, just as Father touched that there old cross he heard 
a scream, an’ the dog he went off in a fit and the ponies’ eyes 
was mad with fear. An’ then Father sen it. 
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“Out of the mist there came a roaring worse nor any 
thunder no man ever heard, and Father could see hundreds of 
little fires in the mist, and he was frightened so he couldn't 
speak, for the fires was living eyes. 

“And there came up such wisht sounds out of the dark- 
ness, would make the tears run down his face whenever he 
tells of it; sounds like the river makes in flood when you’m 
a good way off, you know, Sir: a wailing and sobbing as 
could melt a heart of iron, and then mayhap fearsome 
screams making him think of souls in agony. 

“What Father said was strangest of all to him was the 
‘pearance of the moor when the blackness parted for a 
moment. 

“’Twere all alive, and it were alive with anger. 

“The bushes waved and nodded like creatures fighting, 
and the fire ran along the ground like poison snakes, so 
as you would think the earth and the air and everything 
else was nought but hate. 

“Living, fearsome hate that would do itself an injury rather 
than miss doing hurt of some sort. 

“And all around that piece of stone the fires ran and 
danced; and Father said—You see, sir, when the turf has 
grown between the pieces of broken stone and made a 
sace of half a foot or thereabouts—well, Father said the 
sperrits come pasing to and fro over that, and round and 
round, making fierce signs and noises as if they wanted to 
lay their hands on him and couldn’t. And then the lightning 
come in great long forks and the thunder crashed louder 
and louder and the sperrits screamed and yelled at Father 
to frighten him, Father said, so he should fall off the stone; 
and Father said he must have gone only the Almighty kept 
him safe. 

“No, sir, Father never knew how long it lasted; it was as 
if it always was so ‘in the beginning, now, and ever shall 
be,’ Father said, as if it had befallen him to be carried into 
another werld where all things was at strife, and always 
had been. And all the mist was full of suffering tnd pain 
and the cries of wandering souls. 

“Seemed to Father as if the sperrits was angered with 
him, and he never thought for why, but afterwards he knew 
it was because they’d missed their prey like, and Father knew 
it was that old cross that done it. 

“So he lay on thiccy stoan like a corpse laid out for burial, 
nor niver moved; seemed as if he couldn’t; as if some’at 
more stronger than him, and more stronger than them fear- 
ful things kept him there. And his body was like a dead 
man’s, but his thoughts was all amove, and his sight—Well, 
Father wished as how he had been born blind. Father used 
to say no one could never tell what it was like: seemed as 
if he were that helpless, tied hand and foot, adrift on the 
raging sea. 

“One time, worst of all, it ’peared as if he were in the 
black mouth of hell, and had bid there thousands and thou- 
sands of years, and the next moment ’twere as if earth and 
sky were all afire and the blaze of it such as no man’s eyes 
could look upon. 

“Father always used to say no one need try to tell him 
there warn’t no hell. Father seen himself, so ’twarnt no 
manner of use to deny it. 

“Frightened? You may well say that, sir. Father was that 
scart and mazed he couldn’t move a finger; couldn’t think 
of nought, only just bid there and felt the pulse of his heart 
go dead like, and gave himself up for lost for evermore, as 
if it had always been so, with him lying on that stone with 
the fear of death about him, and worse than the fear of 
death in his heart, and as if it always would be so. Only 
Father knew that if he left that bit of stone Mother nor no 
one wouldn’t never see him again; for he knew there was 
virtue in it. 





“And then Father did a funny thing, as you might say. 

“He learnt it off a foreigner, one of they chaps we took 
prisoner in the war long ago and the Gov’ment sent out of 
the way down to these parts. Father never done it before, 
but he’d seen this mate of his do it many a times when he said 
his prayers. 

“Perhaps you're seen some of our folk do it, sir, he just 
touched his forehead with his finger and then his chest right 
and left and again, and wit it he said, ‘Lord a’ mercy on us,’ 
same as he’d seen his mate do. 

“And Father said soon as he done that, he could see a 
lane cut out of the mist like, and the walls of it was all afire, 
and at the end of it there was a creature flying for its life, 
and the hair of its head looked like snakes coiling every- 
where. 

“Then, Lord ha’ mercy, he see the sperrits what had been 
trying to drive him from that bit of stone turn round sud- 
den, screaming that awful, you wouldn’t never believe, sir, 
and made as if for to chase that other fearful thing; and as 
they chased they struck at one another with wings and 
claws. 

“Next, then come a bigger flash than ever, and a roar of 
sound like all the rivers and all the seas in one; so the mist 
closed up again, and all was black. 

“No, Sir, Mother found Father lying on that great stone, 
with his eyes open, but he didn’t see nothing. So Mother 
dashed water on him and he come to, but he was that weak 
Mother had to help him to climb up into the saddle, and 
lead the colt home herself. You see she tied Father’s legs 
for he couldn’t sit steady. 

“The dog, sir? Oh! he was dead as anything, with his teeth 
bared and showing over his lips; clean scart to death; and 
the ponies they was never seen again. Run off and got lost 
in a bog, most like; smothered, you know, sir. 

“You see Mother rid up to look for Fathér, fearing some’at 
had happened mostlike. And so she found him like a dead 
man lying on that stone. Then, when she brought him to, 
she got him up into the saddle and led him home; but Father 
was never the same man again. 

“Yes, sir. Mother was a main religious woman, always 
was, but she never liked the moor, nor do none of us spec- 
ially about winter time, same as now. 

“Us has often heard strangs things on the moor; more than 
us likes to talk about, for the sperrits have got the moor, 
and they doan’t like to be crossed. 

“Howsomever, I do wish the right folk would come along 
and put they crosses in their place again; sems as if ’twarn’t 


right to leave them lying there. 
J. R. pe HAVILLAND. 





All qualified Spaniards except notaries, priests, and those over 
seventy years of age are now compelled to vote under penalties 
ranging from public censure to a fine of 2 per cent. in increased 
taxation, and for a second offence a man may be declared 
ineligible for public office. To exercise the franchise is a 
civic duty, and to neglect it is a civic injustice. It will be 
interesting, however, to see how a compulsory vote will tell 
on the elections in Spain. 





The Mexican government has purchased from Senator Ramon 
Alcazar, of Guanajato, a unique collection of Mexican antiquities, 
including 30,000 pieces of pottery, two of which were valued 
at $30,000. Besides the pottery there are 300 specialties of 
Chinese art, 400 timepieces, 6,000 medals and coins, a com- 
plete set of Mexican postal stamps valued at $7,000, and a great 
variety of armor, swords, arquebuses and other objects of 
historical interest. The government hopes to have them classi- 
fied in time for the approaching centenary of Mexican inde- 
pendence. 
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A Monument Reserve 


It will be remembered that last August several mem- 
bers of the St. Boniface Historical Society, of Manitoba, 
unearthed on the shore of the Northwest Angle of the 
Lake of the Woods, the skeletons and other remains of 
Father Aulneau, S.J., young De la Vérendrye, son of the 
discoverer of the Red River valley, and nineteen com- 
panions, massacred by the Sioux in 1736. This great 
historical find, one of the most important ever made in 
America, was the result of researches set on foot by 
Father Joseph Blain, S.J., almost twenty years ago, and 
finally carried to a most successful issue by himself and 
Father Julian Paquin, S.J., assisted by Rev. Dr. Béliveau, 
chancellor of the Archdiocese of St. Boniface, Manitoba, 
the Hon. Judge Prud’homme, and several Jesuit scholas- 
tics and laybrothers. A letter, dated May 15, from 
Father Paquin to Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, President 
of the U. S. Catholic Historical Society, says: 

Since you are so much interested in the discovery of 
Fort St. Charles, I may give you a special pleasure in 
informing you that the U. S. Government, on the request 
of the Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland, has consented to 
make the site a “ Monument Reserve.” As soon as the 
ice on the Lake of the Woods has thawed away, I shall 
go to the site, identify it officially, and report it to the 
Government on a chart sent me. This spot will thus be 
forever dedicated to the memory of the pioneers of 
Christian Faith and civilization in this Western country. 


Froude and the Carlyles 


“Give a lie an hour’s start and you cannot overtake 
it,” is an old saying, and it would be too much to hope 
that Mr. Froude’s calumny on the Carlyles will be over- 
taken and slain by the facts which have just been made 
public in the two volumes of “The Love Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle and Jane Walsh.” Portions of this 


correspondence were published without the consent of 
the family, and in many cases mutilated by Mr. Froude 
which achieved that most 


in his “ Reminiscences,” 








profitable of successes, a succés de scandale, more than 
twenty years ago. Under the circumstances Carlyle’s 
family is quite justified in submitting all the letters to the 
judgment of the world, and correcting the lamentable 
misconception as to the significance of the correspond- 
ence, and the co-partnership of the writers. That the 
contents of the volumes do refute the Froude slander is 
the deliberate judgment of two such authorities as Mr. 
Justin McCarthy and Mr. W. S. Lilly. Mr. Froude as 
a historian has long been bankrupt. His predecessor in 
the chair of Moderh History at Oxford once said: 
“When we have read Mr. Froude’s account of any 
matter we know at all events one way in which it did not 
happen.” And Mr. Lilly, writing in the current Nine- 
teenth Century and After, says, he is just “ as audaciously 
mendacious in biography.” When Professor Norton 
issued a corrected edition of Froude’s “ Reminiscences ” 
in 1887, he was obliged to make one hundred and thirty- 
six corrections in the first six pages, so amputated, dis- 
embowelled, and altered was the text of the Letters. 
The Sage of Chelsea, with all his faults, was not the 
brutal, selfish being painted by Froude, for unworthy 
ends. 

As a word painter Froude was a master, as a historian 
he was an unscrupulous advocate, and the Carlyle legend 
was not his only perversion of talent. 


Catholic Movement in Argentina 


There has been a series of congresses in the Argentine 
Republic since last October—a workingmen’s congress in 
Santa Fé, a diocesan in Tucuman, and a national in Cor- 
doba. Besides these ten others were held within a short 
space, viz.: four of the workingmen’s unions, three of the 
Franciscan tertiaries, three of young men’s clubs; three 
were general. At the workingmen’s congress last Oc- 
tober the resolutions passed referred to the Catholic 
religious and racial instruction among the union mem- 
bers, the founding and organizing of clubs for study, the 
building of a central hospital for the clubs, the diffusion 
of good literature, and chiefly of El Trabajo, the journal 
of the unions; the founding of cooperative stores, the 
establishing of patronages of apprentices in the circles, 
the foundation of book agencies. This program is in- 
structive. The diocesan congress was the first of its 
kind and lasted eight days. The members had gathered 
from the three provinces that constitute the diocese, in 
order to study the religious, social and economic problems 
affecting the welfare of the diocese. The presidency 
was given to Doctor Marina Alforo, a man of great 
learning and experience who is considered the soul 
of all the many good works in Tucuman. The works 
carried on by different societies were reviewed and new 
ones planned. In the closing discourse Mgr. Padilla said 
that there were two subjects which have to be kept promi- 
nent in diocesan congresses, Christian education and the 
Holy Eucharist. This had been done in the present con- 
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gress. Speaking of education he quoted these words of 
Father Veiss: “If society to-day is threatened with 
ruin, the fault lies with the modern school and godless 
education, and the responsibility is with the rulers who 
impose a godless education and the godless school on 
children, on parents, on teachers.” 


Socializing Religion 


In our issue of May 15, reviewing a symposium of The 
Outlook on the question: ‘“ Should Ministers Know 
Life,” the writer ventured to differ from the views set 
down in two remarkable articles by clergymen attacking 
the education given in theological seminaries. Accord- 
ing to these gentlemen, seminaries should throw over- 
board a lot of the deadwood in their traditional curri- 
culum and put their main strength into 
economics, pedagogy and ethics. Workingmen, so the 
argument runs, are more and more standing aloof from 
Protestant churches; to Socialism many of them are 
transferring the feeling which they once had for re- 
ligion: therefore, religion must take on a tinge of Social- 
ism to win them back. 

It is with pleasure that one notes the attitude of a lead- 
ing secular journal, the New York Evening Post, in 
reference to these views. Like the writer in AMERICA, 
an editorial writer in the Post of May 29, questions the 
need of any such “ socializing” of religion, and illus- 
trates his contention by an example that is at once 
strikingly obvious and apt: 

“Such conceptions and hopes are amiable,” says this 
writer, “ but the fear caused by the growing alienation of 
wage-earners from the churches, should not blind the 
latter. Take the great fact of the relation of the Catholic 
Church to workingmen. This is seldom referred to in 
the laments of Protestants over their slackening hold 
upon the toilers, yet it is most significant. Here we have 
a vast religious organization, the very life-blood of which 
in this country has been the attachment and devotion of 
the working-classes, but do we find it saying that it must 
move heaven and earth to bring itself up-to-date and be- 
come ‘ socialized’? Nothing of the kind. On the con- 
trary, the weight of Catholic authority has been cast 
against Socialism; and the Pope is as much opposed to 
‘modernity’ in labor and political movements as in 
theological.” 


Laymen’s Retreats in America 


The announcement on another page that a House of 
Retreats for laymen is about to be opened in New York 
should prove of interest and value to the readers of 
‘AMERICA everywhere. If the civil, moral and industrial 
condition of Belgium afford a model to all Governments 
to-day, it is partly owing to the admirable systems of re- 
treats for men of every class and calling, which have im- 
bued the Belgian laity with sound principles of thought 





sociology, 





and conduct and with zeal for the application of these 
principles to every form of social activity. 

It is a false though widespread notion that the priest is 
the sole custodian of religion and morality, and that if 
the layman attends Mass and the Sacraments according 
to requirements, he has done enough. The layman as 
well as the priest is “his brother’s keeper.” Every man 
has an apostolate. “ Thy Kingdom Come” was meant 
for all; and the man who lets it die upon the lips and 
makes no effort to extend it to his brother, has done noth- 
ing to make the Kingdom of God—the principles of truth 
and justice—come into the hearts of men. The priest 
can lay down the line of thought and duty, but for one 
priest, there are thousands of laymen; and it is the 
thousands that must do the work. The Retreats have 
shown the Belgian laymen how to do it; have inspired 
them with such zeal in its accomplishment that they and 
their country are an example to the world. 

In America we have at least equal need of such a guide 
and stimulus.’ Fads and fallacies, lax, false and danger- 
ous principles boldly announced in universities and 
schools, in press and platform and even in the pulpit, 
are threatening our institutions and our liberties. The 
Catholic Church is the conservator of true liberty ; it is the 
authorized exponent of the Sermon on the Mount which 
lays down the equality of righteousness, the basis of 
Christian democracy. It is for the Catholic layman to 
enact and uphold the platform of Christian righteous- 
ness ; and it is to imbue him with sound knowledge of its 
principles and zeal for their application that a House of 
Retreats is about to be opened in New York. A few 
days of thoughtful, prayerful consideration under the di- 
rection of experienced guides, will serve to winnow the 
mind of false and instil it with true appreciations; will 
freshen and stimulate the energies with a healthy and holy 
ambition. In an age that “thinks with eye and ear,” 
such retreats will foster thinking with head and heart. 

It is a happy omen that the laymen of New York have 
themselves initiated the movement. His Grace Arch- 
bishop Farley has given them full approbation and help- 
ful encouragement. The Jesuit priests will devote them- 
selves to the work as earnestly here as in Belgium, and 
the prominence, zeal and ability of the gentlemen in 
charge, give promise of successful accomplishment and 
future development. 

The Retreats, which are now established in every dis- 
trict in Belgium, commenced a few years ago with half 
a dozen gentlemen of Ghent. There is no reason why 
the Retreat that is about to be opened at Fordham 
should not lead the way to a similar extension through 
the country. Financial and moral support is all that 
is needed; and if the moral support is healthy and 
compelling, the finance will take care of itself. It 
is a movement that demands the consideration and hearty 
cooperation of clergy and laity alike. Intelligently sup- 


ported and fostered, it should constitute in our land a 
bulwark of faith and morals and civic strength. 
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Unitarian Week in Boston 


The Unitarians have been enjoying their anniversary 
week in Boston. The verb is chosen advisedly, not to 
describe the afternoon teas at the Unitarian Association 
3uilding in Beacon street, or other social festivities, 
agreeable as these may have been, but for the prevailing 
tone of their regular meetings as reported in the daily 
press. There is a ring of light-hearted cheer running 
through all these accounts. 

These gatherings are made up of members of a re- 
ligious sect, both clergy and laity, but there seems to be 
such a secular atmosphere throughout, that one is in- 
clined to wonder where the religion comes in. At the 
very outset, a professor from a Kansas university an- 
nounces that the old prevalent idea that the clergy are in 
any sense special organs or mouthpieces of God must 
be given up; that “the old theological idea of sin has not 
a leg left to stand upon”; that the intelligent, thinking 
man of the “ Present Now” knows better than that. The 
doctrine of “ Church of All Good Men” is that of social 
justice to all men. The title of the so-called Church may 
be new, but there seems to be no very striking novelty in 
the doctrine to the ears of a Christian believer. 

The note of cheer comes out also in the statement that 
Unitarianism is liberalizing the whole country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and a list of places is given where 
Unitarian views are finding a new lodgment. A very 
up-to-date atlas is needed to find out where some of these 
places are. No Unitarian meeting would be possible 
without their Shibboleth “liberal” or “ liberalizing ” 
coming in, and this week is no exception. One is 
tempted to ask why the denial of some of the funda- 
mental truths of Christ’s religion is either liberal or 
liberalizing? What special messages of importance the 
Unitarian sect has to offer, the reports fail signally in 
expressing with any clearness. One meeting at Arling- 
ton street church was for the furthering of the better- 
ment of social conditions, and among the speakers wel- 
comed were Jewish Rabbis and one Episcopalian clergy- 
man. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness’s contribution to the Congress 
was a frank statement of pure Pantheism, while Rev. 
Minot Simons took as his subject, “ Prayer.” Whether 
he is competent to speak on that subject might seem to be 
questionable. He appealed to his hearers to refrain from 
a flattering adulation of the Deity, which at least sounds 
like a blasphemous presumption on the part of any weak 
human creature towards the Supreme Being, his Creator 
and Preserver, but Mr. Simons goes on to say, “ the lift- 
ing up of the heart to God even if indulged in but once 
a year leaves a man the better for it.’ The phrase, 


“indulged in,’ seems hardly a happy choice, as it is 
commonly used to denote a yielding to some frailty of 
human nature. 
Simon’s attitude towards prayer? 


Can it be possible that this is Mr. 
Are these feeble 





vaporings the best that can be offered the world after 
centuries of enlightenment? 


The President’s Policy 


When meeting the President on the day of the Meckien- 
burg celebration, Mrs. ‘“ Stonewall” Jackson said: 
“I am indeed delighted to know the harmonizer of all 
our hearts.” Evidently President Taft is adding to his 
popularity in the South. His appointment of a leading 
Democratic lawyer to the federal bench in North Caro- 
lina, thus conferring a non-political life office upon a 
member of the opposition party, is an evidence of his 
disposition to consult the public good in filling offices in 
the Southern States. His reason for this departure is 
sincerely explained by the President. “I do not be- 
lieve that we are on the point of a political revolution 
in the South; I never had such a dream. What I do 
desire and believe we are on the eve of is a complete 
tolerance of opinion, and that there shall grow into re- 
spect and power an intelligent fighting opposition party 
in each State of the Union.” Tactful carrying out of 
a policy thus clearly proclaimed ought to effect other 
results than an increase of the personal popularity of the 
President. Intelligent Democrats of the South have 
been urging the necessity of such a party in their re- 
spective States. Every majority party in a Democracy 
is the better for a strong militant minority party ready 
to expose and denounce its blunders. A harmonious 
and energetic opposition is the best safeguard against 
the mistakes of a dominant majority. 


Japan and its Sugar Trust 


While the Japanese sugar-trust scandal, the latest bit 
of Oriental news, has been facetiously set down by 
some as an indication of “advance in civilization by 
Western methods,” Japan’s method of suppressing it 
might very well be copied in the West. The Sugar 
Trust has been trying for two sessions to sell out to 
the Government, but in order to do so advantageously, 
it first sent up the price of stock by declaring dividends 
that were not earned. Then it proceeded “ to accelerate 
legislation” by distributing $60,000 among some fifty of 
the legislators. The stock-takers who lost by the trans- 
action, many of them foreigners, made loud complaint. 
The Government promptly instituted a rigorous inquiry 
with the result that over twenty members of the diet 
and all the Directors of the Company have been arrested. 
The arm of the law is being stretched into places high 
and low impartially. The Japanese press is unanimous in 
its praise of the Government’s vigorous measures which 
have saved the public credit and enhanced its own repu- 
tation. The outcry against “ felonious finance ” has been 
far louder in the United States, and alleged expenditures 
in bribery incomparably larger; but in resolute cor- 
rective action Japan appears to have the advantage. 
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LITERATURE 


Faith and Works of Christian Science. By the author of 
“‘Confessio Medici.” New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
Christian Science in the Light of the Holy Scripture. By 
I. M. Haldeman. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Here are two books, one by a physician and the other by 
a divine, combating Christian Science. The former aims 
to prove that Christian Science is not a science; the latter 
that it is not Christian; both are in a measure successful. 
Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton has said “that Christian Science 
is a mean and disgusting philosophy, preached by people 
who are quite nice.” How to prove the prime statement 
without offending the sensibilities of the nice people is quite 
a problem, The physician in “Faith and Works,” tries to 
do so, yet cannot escape contending from most striking evi- 
dence that the high priestess of the cult, Mrs. Eddy, is a 
humbug. One might perhaps avoid this by surmising that 
the lady by auto-suggestion had hypnotized herself into be- 
lieving her own teaching, if only the surmise had a chance 
of being correct. The divine in the “Light of the Holy 
Scriptures” has this charitable word to say (it is the best 
he can do): “If the woman whom thousands call ‘Mother,’ 
and some consider as very God, is sincere, then those who 
prevail with God would do well to make her the subject of 
earnest prayer as one of the unconscious agents whom Satan 
finds.” For Dr. Haldeman frankly faces, as a probable chief 
factor in the whole business, “Satan—so appealing by sweet- 
ness and light and apparent truth that, if it were possible, 
he should deceive the very elect.” 

Nevertheless, given a woman of strong will and some 
power of hypnotic suggestion, and an appreciation of the 
fact that nervous affections both of mind and body as well 
as resulting functional disorders and even organic local 
disease of the type known technically as “nervous mimicry” 
can be largely relieved by suggestion and mild hypnotic in- 
fluence, you have the making of a healer. Granted a num- 
ber of individuals, gentle or rude, wise or simple, rich or 
poor, who have received either temporarily or permanently 
calm of spirit after distress of mind or conscience, quiet 
of nerves after chronic nervous indisposition, the correction 
of physical function disturbed by nervous indisposition, or 
the removal of real symptoms which from the same source 
have produced an imitation or mimicry of organic local 
disease, you have a large and sympathetic following. This 
following, owing to the wide prevalence of nervous troubles 
in this day of hurry, will include a fair proportion of very 
pleasant refined people. Supposing now an ill-balanced, 
egotistic mind, in search of rational backing for such heal- 
ing as a system, to come across some of the archetypal ideas 
of Plato, a smattering of Berkeley and a brief for subjective 
Pantheism, we are on the way to understanding the genesis 
of the “olla podrida” of God All-in-All; matter is nothing; 
disease, death, evil, sin—all unreal; mortal mind masquerad- 
ing as an entity while it is none such; reproduction of 
species by mental effort; and all the rest of the pseudo-phil- 
osophic contradictions taught as new science. If now there 
is a desire to assimilate the cures of the new science to the 
miracles of healing wrought by our Lord Jesus Christ, you 
have the provocation which would induce the perversion of 
the Scriptures to the sense of the new Scientist and the as- 
sumption of a Christianity which eliminates Christ. The 
careful reader of the wide literature, which has sprung up 
about this movement, will not find the above suggestions 
of the process of its development far-fetched. They may not 
tell the whole story, but they will be found to convey the 
gist of the matter. 








The Doctor of Medicine in “Faith and Works,” while 
properly taking exception to the absurdities, the internal 
contradictions of the philosophic teachings of Christian Sci- 
ence, naturally lays stress upon its outrages against common 


sense in the matter of medical treatment. Christian Science 
teaches that all diseases are mental. There are none of them 
really anywhere. They are all a dream of mortal mind. Con- 
sistently, urges the doctor, all drugs, being matter, are un- 
real, a dream. Yet common sense clamors that, dream or 
no dream, quinine cures malaria; an utterly decayed tooth 
must be removed or the nerve killed to ensure relief from 
pain; contagious and infectious diseases are communicated; 
our asylums are filled with the blind, the deaf and paralytic 
criples. He then takes up a wearisome list of two hundred 
cases of reported healing by Christian Science and with lit- 
tle effort shows their insignificance. He sums it all up in the 
conclusion that “Christian Science has never cured, nor ever 
will, any disease, except those which have been cured a 
hundred thousand times by mental therapeutics.” He con- 
cedes, however, that many pleasant people have been made 
happier by a form of “Quietism,” which has been engrafted 
on them. 

Dr. Haldeman’s treatment of his subject is by way of the 
deadly parallel, aligning proposition after proposition of the 
authentic teachings of Christian Science with clear texts of 
the New Testament in contradiction. In the four chapters 
directly devoted to “Christian Science and Christ” he makes 
an appalling array of heresy, new and old, and indicates 
the blasphemous character of not a few of the preachments 
of Mrs. Eddy. Summarily, he makes it clear that Chris- 
tian Science denies the inspiration of the Scripture except 
in so far as expounded in Mrs, Eddy’s book, “Science and 
Health;” denies the creation of man from the dust, all sin, 
original or actual, and death; eliminates the Blessed Trinity, 
the reality of the Incarnation and death of Christ, of the 
resurrection, the ascension of the humanity of Jesus, the 
coming again for judgment, the existence of hell or Satan; 
in a word, denies practically everything about Christ our 
Lord except His miracles of healing. Even to these all 
supernatural character is denied; they are not miracles, but 
archetypal instances of the cures of Christian Science. 

What shall we say to the good people who have taken up 
with Christian Science? What can we say? Are we to 
follow them through all the multitudinous vagaries of a set 
of pseudo-mystical doctrines. Life is too short. We still 
contend that controversy does not spell conversion. It 
would appear that the plain, simple, insistent teachings of 
the truth, as revealed by God and safe-guarded by the Church, 
would be the most economical, and after all perhaps the 
most efficient, way to win back to God the souls that have 
in good faith been drawn astray. Yet doubtless there is wis- 
dom too, in Dr. Haldeman’s final shot. He addresses to the 
reader the solemn warning of St. Paul: “O Timothy, keep 
that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding the profane 
novelties of words, and oppositions of knowledge [science, in 
the King James version] falsely so called, which some prom- 
ising, have erred concerning the faith.” (I, Tim. VI., 20, 21.) 

C. B. Macksry, S.J. 





The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. V. New York: Robert 
Appleton Company. 

It is a saying in the Gaelic: “Of reeds a round hut is made, 
of drops a pond,” and the present writer remembers how 
that saying came home to him as he stood one evening on 
Prebend’s Bridge over the turgid Wear and looked up at 
the stately pile of Durham Cathedral. The old monks who 
took hundreds of years to build it were in no hurry; they 
were building for eternity. Abbots and bishops succeeded 
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one another and each contributed his share to the work, an 
aisle, a tower, an arch, a cloister, a buttress, a window, a 
door-head. The arts and crafts and styles of many lands 
were laid under tribute till the completed work became the 
poor man’s book. Then came the Reformation and robbed 


him of his alphabet so that he could read it no longer. But 
that is another story. 
This is an age not of Cathedrals but of encyclopedias: Yet 


the methods of building are just the same. We have re- 
ceived the fifth volume of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” a 
new wing added to a monumental work, which promises to 
rival Durham Cathedral in what Dr. Johnson called “its rocky 
solidity and apearance of indeterminate duration.” In it 
the spoil of many lands is being brought together, the 
thought of all the ages rifled, the arts and sciences bound 
into a sheaf and laid in homage on the altar of revealed 
truth. Some of the workers on the earlier volumes have 
laid down their pens for ever; among them are the learned 
critic Brunetiére, the great astronomer, Agnes Clerke; Bishop 
Stang and Father Portalié, S.J., cut off in the summer of his 
life, and Charles Stanton Devas, the great Catholic Sociolog- 
ist. Their places have been taken by other writers. In the 
volume before us which goes from Diocese to Father, there 
are 632 articles from the pens of 224 writers, including 64 
new names. Father Baccus, of the Oratory; Father Cath- 
rein, who has written so ably on social questions; Bishop 
Donnelly, from the banks of the Liffey; Dr. Hyvernat, from 
the shores of the Bosphorus; W. S. Lilly and Father Lucas, 
well known to the English-reading public; Professor Saltet, 
from Toulouse, who ably unravels the tangled history of the 
scientists, are among the new collaborators. The Catholi- 
city of the work is preserved not only in the choice of articles 
and in their treatment, but in the writers themselves. 97 
belong to the United States, 7 to Canada, 47 to England, 13 
to Ireland, 1 to New Zealand, 1 to South Africa. France 
contributes 11, Germany 8, Italy 9, Belgium 7, Holland 6, 
Austria 4, Spain 2, Switzerland 2, Mexico 7, Denmark 1, 
New Guinea 1, Turkey 4, and Luxembourg 2. And so suc- 
cessfully and so carefully has the editing been done that we 
find all these Parthians, Medes and Elamites writing in our 
own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

It is hardly fair to the volumes that have gone before to 
say that this is better, since each letter of the alphabet has 
its limitations and certain subjects are more. fascinating than 
others, but in Volume V. “the lines have fallen in pleasant 
places.” The articles on Diocese. Divorce. Dispensation, 
Evolution, Egypt, Van Eyck, Fasting, and Family are of 
supreme interest and are treated with a liberality of view 
and of space that must recommend them to every reader 
of intelligence who understands the English language. In 
Evolution, Father Wasmann emphasizes, what is too often 
forgotten, that evolution and Darwinism are two different 
things, and that while Darwinism is scientifically inadequate, 
and untenable as a theory, evolution as a theory within cer- 
tain limits is not per se improbable, though as they say in 
Scotch Law it is “not proven,” and the human soul can 
only owe its origin to the direct creative act of God. No 
encyclopedia has hitherto given such elaborate geograph- 
ical detail of the various countries it treats of, and the ar- 
Egypt, in the present volume, is an encyclope- 
dia in itself on that interesting country. Archeologically, 
historically and liturgically, it is a masterpiece. The maps 
and the illustrations with which it abounds are as inval- 
uable as they are unique. Indeed the technical detail of 
the whole volume is a joy to the lover of a well-made 
book. A novel and unexpected feature of the encyclope- 
pedia has been its courtesy to the Fine Arts, and in the pres- 
ent volume the Brothers Van Eyck and their work are the 


ticle on 








subject of a brilliant essay from the pen of M. Louis Gil- 
let. Once more the colored plates, by Goupil (Paris) add 
a note of artistic distinction hitherto unlooked for in en- 
cyclopedias. The Catholic Church has at all times been 
the nursing mother of the arts, and it is but fitting to find due 
space allotted to them in a Catholic encyclopedia. The verger in 
Durham Cathedral hurries the visitor from the “ Galilee chapel ” 
to the “chapel of the vine altars” and points out one or 
other of the stately tombs and monumental brasses recalling 
historic names; but the lover of the past, the student of 
Time’s changes, the Catholic who remembers what Durham 
once stood for, will delay over each pillar, each carved oak 
stall, each emblem in the stained-glass windows. I have 
played the part of verger for this volume of the new ency- 
clopedia, but the lover of the truth, ‘the picker up of learn- 
ings’ crumbs’ will take time to read the whole volume. 


5. G. G. 





A Modern Martyr. TutopHane VéNARD (The Venerable). 
Translated from the French by Lapy Herserr. Revised and 
annotated by JAMes ANTHONY WaALSH, Missionary Apostolic. 
Catholic Foreign Missionary Bureau, 62 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Le Venerable Martyr. J. THéopHaNne VENARD, Missionaire 
Apostolic. Vie et Correspondance. 

Thoughts From Modern Martyrs. 
James ANTHONY WaAtsH, M.Ap. 

Le Martyr de Futuna. Vie du Bienheureux Pierre-Louis- 
Marie Chanel, Prétre Mariste et Premier-Martyr de lOcenie 
par Le R. R. Nicoret, S.M. 


An American Missionary: A Record of the Work of Wil- 
liam Judge, S.J., by Rev. Cuartes J. Junce, S.S. Introduction 


by His Eminence, CarpiNAL Gissons. Illustrated. Second edition 
revised and augmented. 

One who reads the lives of these Modern Apostles will close 
the books with deep conviction that the ages of Christian heroism 
have not passed away. The story of the life of the Ven Théo- 
phane Vénard is fascinating. He was a product of the renowned 
school of the Foreign Missions, Rue de Bac, Paris, and his 
portrait and relics now adorn its “ Hall of Martyrs.” We are 
pleased to note that, in its English version, the life of this hero 
of Christ has reached its fourth edition—a new edition each 
year since its first issue. The name of the translator, Lady 
Herbert, vouches for work of a high grade. The Boston Evening 
Transcript says that “the book will bear re-reading,” 

“Thoughts From Modern Martyrs,” is a selection from the 
writings of Théophane Vénard and of Just de Bretenniéres, 
another but later product of the Foreign Missions’ School, who 
was beheaded for the Faith in Corea, March 8, 1866. 

The “Life of Blessed Peter Chanel” is intended for French 
readers. This proto-martyr of Oceania was beatified by a decree 
of His Holiness, Leo XIII, dated 16th November, 1889. The 
life was written by a Marist and is a work of love, for the 
Blessed was a member of the Society of Mary. This American 
edition is very attractive, and we are confident that it will meet 
with wide approval. 

The Rev. William Henry Judge, S.J., was born in Baltimore, 
Md., April 28th, 1850, and was admitted to the Jesuit Novitiate 
at the rather advanced age of twenty-five years. In 1889 he 
was granted leave to set out for the Rocky Mountain Mission, 
and shortly afterward to spend the rest of his days in Alaska. 
His biography is the work of his brother, the Rev. Charles J. 
Judge, S.S., who died a few months ago at St. Charles College, 
Md. The narrative is good, edifying and not without the note 
of thrilling adventure, for Father Judge in his apostolic career 
spent himself not only among the Esquimaux, to whom he was 
devoted body and soul, but also in aid of the fortune-seekers who 
had flocked to Dawson City in the earlier days of the gold-craze. 


Edited and arranged by 
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Literary Netes 


Peru: Its Story, People and Religion. 
By Geraldine Guinness. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

This book weighs thirty-four ounces. 
Though handsomely got up and richly illus- 
trated, it would be as heavy in interest as in 
weight but for the unconscious humor 
of the authoress. Her theme is the Re- 
ligion of Peru, or rather, the absence of 
“true religion,’ and the supreme disrel- 
ish for the right brand and the retailers 
thereof, that obtains in that land. Prof. 
Macalister, of Cambridge University, 
England, guarantees in the preface that 
the authoress is “a student of philosophy 
in University college,” that she has had 
sufficiently long experience as a mission- 
ary in Peru to acquire accurate knowl- 
edge of its people, their history, religion, 
manners, customs, character, etc., and 
yet that she is “a young lady.” She has 
scarcely dedicated this, “ my first book,” 
when she tells us she had written another 
“twelve years ago, before I had entered 
upon my teens.” And she does not leave 
us in such unsatisfying vagueness; to- 
wards the end of the volume she writes: 
“June, 1907, my nineteenth birthday.” 
She had acquired at nineteen all her won- 
derful knowledge not only of Peru be- 
fore and after it had become imbued with 
“the paganized religion of Rome,” but 
she had followed the tortuous by-ways 
of the Catholic Church for twenty cen- 
turies and ferreted out its darkest se- 
crets. She can read the hearts of the 
Peruvians while they are apparently ab- 
sorbed in devoutest prayer and know 
that they are mumbling by rote and wor- 
shiping idols. But then “ missionaries 
(of the Foreign Bible Society) are very 
extraordinary people.” It is impossible 
to please this young lady. The Peruvi- 
ans wear the crucifix and on every oc- 
casion make the sign of the cross; the 
crucifix surmounts every altar and every 
hill:—this is idolatry. But there is one 
cross that bears the Veronica picture in- 
stead of the relief image of Jesus and 
this she indignantly pronounces “ a Christ- 
less Cross.” 

The priests, of course, are all very bad; 
the worst of it is they enthral the people 
with their eloquence and hold them “ by 
free-passes to heaven,” thus becoming 
“links in papal despotism.” One of them, 
a very eloquent man, but of the worst 
possible type, she photographed, and 
presents us not a photo but “a study”; 
opposite she writes: “ Dare to look into 
that face”! We dared, and found it a 
strong, thoughtful, intellectual type that 
might represent an Aquinas or Augus- 
tine; but Miss Guinness sees it through 
the “ Foreign Bible Society ” microscope. 








Their success in imbuing the Peruvians 
with a tender love of Our Lady and in 
consequence of holy purity, is the worst 
offence of the priesthood. “The priest 
ever using the figure of ideal mother- 
hood to enthral his ignorant flock, leads 
the women, and they lead the men.” And’ 
this girl of nineteen, reared among a 
family of proselytizers thinks the pas- 
sage so damning that she italicizes it. 
There is no style or method in this 
heavy volume. Amateurish attempts at 
pathos and the childishness of its big- 
otry afford amusement. Her first book 
“was compiled of waste scraps of paper”; 
the second is in similar style. It ends 
with an appeal to the “ Anglo-Teutons 
of America” for funds to Christianize 
Peru. That Bible societies respond to 
such appeals will account for the fact 
that the Revell Company insist on put- 
ting such slanderous and worthless stuff 
upon the market. M. K. 





The Young Priest’s Keepsake (Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son), by Rev. M. Phelan, S.J., 
stresses the necessity of culture of mind and 
manners for young priests and seminarians. 
Father Phelan, himself a noted preacher and 
missionary, devotes several helpful chapters 
to the means of acquiring excellence in 
preaching, a faculty which he deems es- 
sential to effective ministry. In study 
or pulpit the preacher should be natural 
in development, diction and delivery. The 
book is brimful of valuable hints and 
helps on these heads, and their value is’ 
not diminished by the fact that the style 
is racy and readable throughout. Not all 
will agree with Father Phelan that every 
word and line should be written and com- 
mitted to memory beforehand, that “ nat- 
uralness”” and “rote” can be easily rec- 
onciled and that spontaneity should be 
chained to a desk; but he presents a 
strong defence of his views, and the prac- 
tice he urges is well worth cultivating. 
The following is intended for Irish read- 
ers but the advice has wider applica- 
tion. “he should not commit the 
signal folly of attempting to ingraft an 
imported accent on his own; he should 
speak as an Irishman, but as an edu- 
cated Irishman.” The Young Priests’ 
Keepsake should become a vade-mecum. 





Messrs. Longmans announce a life of 
the saintly Bishop Challoner. He was a 
link between the days of persecution and 
the modern period. When he was a boy 
men were still living who had seen Cath- 
olic priests hanged, quartered and be- 
headed at Tyburn. When he died the 
first Catholic Relief Bill had just become 
law. There is a letter of his in which 
he tells how, hiding in London, he had to 
change his lodging four times in one 








































































week, and how a garret was at once his 
palace, cathedral, study, sleeping room 
and kitchen. We owe to him the 
“Memoirs of Missionary Priests,” 
which has preserved for us the record 
of the English martyrs; the “ Garden of the 
Soul,” a work of popular devotion, and 
many other treatises. He was a great 
bishop, a great scholar, and a saint. 





The saying that “a prophet hath honor 
save in his own country” is bankrupt in 
Mrs. Baker Eddy’s case. Her life, writ- 
ten by Sybil Wilbur, has been severely 
criticized in England. 

In her introduction the writer says, “I 
plant myself unreservedly on the meth- 
ods of St. Mark.” But anything less like 
St. Mark than the unctuous gush of this 
biography it is hard to conceive, says a 
critic in The Manchester Guardian. A 
chronic invalid, Mrs. Baker Eddy be- 
comes entangled for some years in the 
coils of Mesmerism, Hypnotism, and 
Spiritualism, seeking rest for her soul 
and finding none. At length the defini- 
tive call takes place (p. 131). “She knew 
God face to face”; she “touched and 
handled things unseen. In the 
year 1866 I discovered the Christ Science, 
or Divine Laws of Life.” Critics who 
have called attention to the extraordi- 
narily autocratic structure of the Church 
and the spiritual and temporal power 
which it vests in the hands of Mrs. Ed- 
dy are here dismissed with careless scorn 
as malicious traducers of a saintly wom- 
an. Yet it is not unnatural that a teach- 
er, who was able in a little New England 
manufacturing town, at a time when her 
fame was purely local, to extract for 
teaching Mind-healing the sum of $300 
from each pupil in a class for twelve 
half-days’ instruction, should arouse in- 
quiry into her business methods. The 
passage in which Mrs. Eddy discloses 
this business gift requires no comment. 

“When God impelled me to set a 
price on my instruction in Christian Sci- 
ence Mind-healing, I could think of no 
financial equivalent for an impartation 
of a knowledge of that divine power 
which heals; but I was led to name three 
hundred dollars as the price for each 
pupil for one course of lessons at my 
college—a startling sum for tuition last- 
ing barely three weeks. This amount 
greatly troubled me. I shrank from ask- 
ing it, but was finally led, by a strange 
providence, to accept this fee. God has 
since shown me in multitudinous ways 
the wisdom of this decision (p.223).” 

That $300 fee has a very material ring. 
But Mrs. B. Eddy has _ appropriated 
Punch’s quibble: “What is matter? 
Never mind. What is mind? No mat- 
ter.” 
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Reviews and Magazines 


A well deserved tribute to the memory of 
a frequent contributor to its pages, the Rev. 
E. Portalié, S.J., is paid byEtudes for May. 
It was he who unmasked in Etudes the no- 
torious “ Diana Vaughan.” Joseph Fustes 
writes sympathetically of the great Spanish 
painter, Murillo. A true Christian artist; 
an idealist; yet a realist also in the best 
sense of the word, from whose canvass the 
supernatural speaks. Pacheco, in his “ Arte 
de la Pintura” (1649), wrote that a great 
artist should keep his soul in a state of 
grace. To judge from his pictures, Murillo 
followed the advice. 

Xavier Moisant proves in a solid essay 
on “ Responsibility ” that Determinism can- 
not be its foundation. Neither can it rest 
secure on the notion of solidarity or “ be- 
cause the universe and humanity depend 
upon one another.” We are responsible 
because we are free; because we can at 
will perform or omit certain acts. If man 
never acted except under constraint, in- 
ternal or external, he would be a machine. 
André Ducaire introduces us to a new 
poet, Auguste Angellier, declaring him to 
be “ manly, eloquent: an orator in verse.” 





It affords one much gratification to note 
the strong stand taken in the Outlook of 
May 29 in reference to the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
declaring unconstitutional one clause of a 
statute of the United States prohibiting the 
importation of vice. The majority of the 
court accepted the contention “that the 
punishment of vice and the protection of 
the community from vice belong to the 
States, and that for the Federal Govern- 
ment to undertake this function is to usurp 
powers which under the Constitution do 
not belong to it.” The Outlook writer 
dissents from this view for two reasons. 
The power to prohibit professional crimi- 
nals from landing on our shores, he 
claims, ought to carry with it power also 
to punish any person who harbors an im- 
migrant engaged in violation of the laws 
of the land as a profession. And this 
power, he affirms as a second reason of his 
dissent, is necessary since the protection of 
aliens ought not to be left to the States, but 
should be within the competency of the 
Federal Government. Reading the writer’s 
vigorous development of his thesis one can- 
not but hope that the public conscience 
will speedily awaken. Surely if the law of 
the land does not give every required help 
to break up a horrible traffic whose details 
cannot be published for general circulation, 
that further extension of its powers de- 
manded ought to be conceded without de- 
lay. 

In the same number the greatest defect 
of the recent Mohawk Peace Conference is 





said to be its attitude in regard to the estab- 
lisment of an International Court of Ar- 
bitral Justice. While the Conference in its 
platform declared emphatically in favor of 
the early establishment of such a court, in 
the public session less emphasis was placed 
upon the point, or at least less time was de- 
voted to the discussion how such a court 
could be established. 

For the benefit of the lay readers who 
attempt to follow the current discussions 
concerning the tariff the editor presents 
helpful definitions of such technical terms 
as revenue duty, protective duty, bargain- 
ing duty and contervailing duty. There is 
little danger of misunderstanding the Out- 
look’s own position in the tariff discussion 
when one reads the judgment thus ex- 
pressed: “The protective system, while 
advantageous in the early history of our 
country to produce a diversified industry 
and consequent economic independence, is 
no longer necessary to the United States, 
and the moral evils ‘t involves more than 
counterbalance any industrial advantages. 





The notice of Professor James’s “ New 
Pluralistic Philosophy” in the June number 
of Current Literature is apt to be rated by 
most readers as entirely too sympathetic. 
The reason may be drawn from an expres- 
sion of the writer of the article: “ Profes- 
sor James’s views are at once so novel and 
original, and so sharply antagonistic to 
tendencies now in the ascendent in the re- 
ligious world, that they are sure to provoke 
controversy.” Fortunately the probability is 
that the professor’s work will not be widely 
read since “it is too speculative and lacks 
immediate practical application” as the 
same writer affirms. And this probability 
excuses one from standing sponsor for an 
explanation of William James’s pantheistic, 
or as some prefer, atheistic desires. 

The “New Pluralistic Philosophy” is a 
book that may be spoken of by a professor 
who is treating such matters in the class- 
room; or privately to individuals who may 
have had the misfortune to have read it. 
It simply flings aside, as unworthy of con- 
sideration, Christianity and the God of the 
Christians. By a curious neglect of a dis- 
tinction as old as philosophy itself Professor 
James finds the traditional view which 
pictures God and His creation as separate 
entities “entirely alien to his present feel- 
me. 

He chooses pantheism in its stead, but 
a pantheism without an infinite. His book 
disguises its atheism in the acceptance of 
a finite god, whose “functions can be 
taken as not wholly dissimilar to those of 
the other smaller parts—as similar to our 
functions consequently’ (p. 318). The 
“New Pluralistic Philosophy” is worse 
than a bad book in the ordinary sense. It 
rebels against the basis of the whole moral 
law. 








SOCIOLOGY 


The following explains the foundation 
and scope of a movement in New York 
City which should exert a far-reaching and 
salutary influence: 

Professional business-men and mechan- 
ics are to have an opportunity of making 
spiritual retreats. 

The object of these retreats is personal 
sanctification and spread of healthy princi- 
ples among Catholic laymen in order to 
combat socialism where it has a hold and to 
prevent it from starting in new places. 

The organizers consist of a body 
of laymen drawn from the Xavier Alu- 
mni Sodality and elsewhere who pro- 
pose forming themselves into a perma- 
nent organization to carry on the work. 

His Grace, The Most Reverend John M. 
Farley, has given his hearty approval to 
this movement. The Jesuit Fathers will 
conduct these retreats. The initial retreat 
will be given at Fordham University at the 
end of June or beginning of July; other 
retreats will be given from time to time 
during the year. The retreats will start 
on Friday morning so that those taking 
part will hardly have their business or 
employment interfered with. As soon 
as possible it is intended to secure 
a permanent home for the giving of re- 
treats. The essentials of such an estab- 
lishment are that it should be not far from 
the city, say on Staten Island or in 
Westchester County, and have a little 
ground for purposes of exercise. We 
trust that the foundation of such a place 
will appeal to people of means, as it gives 
them a great opportunity to aid a very im- 
pertant work which is destined to affect 
all classes. : 

Those who wish to interest themselves 
in the work and intend taking part in 
one of the first retreats will please ad- 
dress any one of the following: Rev. 
T. J. Shealy, S.J., 30 West 16th St.; Hon. 
George F. Roesch, 109 East 10th St.; 
Thos. F. Woodlock, 609 West 115th St.; 
Sidney J. Finley, 35 South William St. 


At the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church held in Denver, in the 
week of May 16-22, 1909, the Committee 
on Marriage and Divorce, after deplor- 
ing the “ scandal and sin arising from the 
laxity of law that makes divorce and 
speedy remarriage possible, says, as re- 
ported in the Philadelphia Record of 
May 22: 

“ The census tells a story that surprises 
the people and shames a Christian nation. 
We submit the following statistics: 

“In 1887 the total number of divorces 
granted was 27,918; and in 1906, 72,062. 
The total number granted in 20 years 
was 945,625. Certain of the States granted 
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divorces as follows: Pennsylvania in 
1887, 1097 divorces, and in 1906, 3027; 
New York in 1887, 1042 divorces, and in 
1906, 2069; North Dakota in 1897, 57 di- 
vorces, and in 1906, 320; Ohio in 1887, 2003 
divorces, and in 1906, 4781; Kentucky, in 
1887, 949 divorces, and in 1906, 2050; Illi- 
nois in 1887, 2663 divorces, and in 1906, 
5943; Massachusetts in 1887, 752 divorces, 
and in 1906, 1540; and Virginia in 1887, 
305 divorces, and in 1906, 1074. 

“ Surely the surprising and alarming in- 
crease of the number ef divorces granted 
should call a halt, and impress all who 
care for their country and love righteous- 
ness with the necessity of discovering, if 
possible, the causes of such a condition, 
and the possible cure for such a calami- 
ty.” 

Possibly one of the causes of such a 
condition is to be found in chapter 24 of 
the “ Confession of Faith of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States or 
America,” published by authority of the 
General Assembly, Philadelphia, 1906. 

Section 5 of said chapter decrees that 
“In the case of Adultery after marriage, 
it is lawful for the innocent party to sue 
out a divorce, and after the divorce to 
marry another, as if the effending party 
were dead.” 

It may be noted that another section 
of the same chapter decrees that “such 
as profess the true reformed religion 
should not marry with infidels, papists, 
or other idolaters.” 





Two striking bits of testimony to the 
evils of sectarianism given by distinguished 
Protestants, will be of interest to readers 
of America. The first is from Dr. W. 
T. Phillips in his weekly article on Chris- 
tian Endeavor, published in the Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia, May 22, 1909. 

“Probably the meanest type of Chris- 
tianity I have ever run across in the 
world,” says Dr. Phillips, “is what I found 
at several points in the Orient, where mis- 
sionaries of certain American sects, avoid- 
ing the difficulties of pioneer work among 
the heathen, have planted themselves in 
the midst of the converts of older missions, 
and have undertaken to proselyte them 
for their particular tenets concerning im- 
mersion, or holiness, or some peculiar 
sectarian distinction. Environed by all the 
opportunities of the non-Christian world, 
and with their smallness rebuked by the 
presence of a great need, they yet do not 
hesitate to wean away from another mis- 
sionary the fruit of many years of labor, 
all for the sake of some shibboleth. They 
call this foreign missions; instead it is one 
of the worst forms of domestic sectarian- 
ism transplanted to a foreign shore.” 

The second is from the address of the 
Rev. Doctor Baxter P. Fullerton, the re- 
tiring Moderator of the Presbyterian Gen- 








eral Assembly, delivered in Denver, May 
20. 

“The denominational contentions of to- 
day can but impress the world most un- 
favorably,” he said. “ What a waste of men 
and money, and what for? To bring 
Christ to the world? Alas, too often to 
build up our particular sect; and yet there 
still comes ringing down the centuries that 
prayer of our Lord which He offered in 
the very shadow of the Cross, ‘ That they 
all may be one.’ Can we expect our Lord 
and the head of the Church to answer 
our prayer for more and better men for 
the ministry so long as we make such a 
poor use of those He has given us? And 
can we expect His stewards, faithful to a 
great trust, to furnish us more money so 
long as we waste what they give us in 
unseemly strife and unholy rivalry for 
place and numbers?” 

How will the great Presbyterian body 
answer the good Doctor’s questions? 





Thomas M. Mulry, President of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society of New York, and 
the Right Rev. Mgr. D. J. McMahon, 
Superintendent of Catholic Charities of 
New York, will be prominent participants 
in the thirty-sixth annual National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction held in 
Buffalo from June 9 to 16, which is ex- 
pected to be the most successful gathering 
in the history of organized benevolence in 
America. About 2,000 delegates from all 
over the United States and Canada will 
attend and many distinguished men and 
women will take part in the deliberations. 

The conference has been termed “A 
Clearing House of Ideas in Philanthropic 
Work.” 





On May 25, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen in a meeting held in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, passed resolutions con- 
demning the present immigration laws 
and calling upon the President and Con- 
gress to pass suitable ones. They ex- 
pressly urge the exclusion from the 
United States of the illiterate, sweatshop 
and other undesirable classes. 





A feature illustrative of the spirit of 
Catholic life so notably prevalent in Bel- 
gium occurs in the program of the fétes 
marking the recent diamond jubilee cele- 
bration of the Catholic University of Lou- 
vain. This was an extraordinary distri- 
bution of help to the poor of the city 
under the direction and through the 
charity of the St. Vincent de Paul con- 
ference attached to the university. This 
distribution, which took place the morning 
of the opening day of the solemnities, marks 
a thoughtfulness which might be imitated 
with profit on similar occasions among 
ourselves. 








EDUCATION 


Catholics are sometimes criticized be- 
cause of their attitude in reference to the 
State system of schools. Their position 
has been clearly stated time and time 
again, and the logic of that position is 
unassailable. With them, briefly, educa- 
tion in all its phases from the elementary 
school upward is unthinkable without re- 
ligious training. Therefore they insist 
upon the accompaniment of moral and 
religious influences and _ instruction 
throughout the school course of intel- 
lectual development. Holding this prin- 
ciple they can never accept the advan- 
tages held out in a system otherwise en- 
tirely acceptable. Because of the lack 
of refigious training in our State schools, 
from the kindergarten grades right on to 
the State university courses, Catholics, 
whilst bearing their share of the burdens 
imposed upon the people involved in the 
State system, may not reap the benefit 
of the intellectual training there afforded. 

The terms used to describe their stand 
may not please those who are not of 
like opinion, yet when Catholics speak 
of such schools as “irreligious” they 
mean no offense to their fellow-citizens. 
They simply affirm what the law of the 
land prescribes for the State schools, 
“that they are to be institutions in which 
all religious training as such is forbid- 


den,” That Catholics no longer stand 
alone in this position is becoming 
more evident every day. The grow- 


ing spread of religious indifference and 
the strength of the position which pure 
naturalism is building up among men are 
leading men of Christian faith to open 
their eyes wide to the dangers of educa- 
tion without religion. The recent gath- 
ering of the Presbyterian hosts in Den- 
ver offers us the latest illustration. 
“Once again,” says a writer in the New 
York Globe, “the ‘godless’ State uni- 
versity has been attacked, this time in no 
less a place than the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly and by no less a person 
than the secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education.” The reference is 
to the speech of Dr. joseph W. Cochran 
during the consideration of the report 
of the Board of Education in one of the 
Assembly sessions. 

“Why can’t we get the young men to 
preach?” asked Dr. Cochran. 

“T’'ll tell you. In the first place, there 
is but little Christianity in the home. If 
there is any it is gone by the time the 
young man is ready for education. 

“Does he go for his education to a 
Christian school—a Presbyterian school? 
No. He goes to a Godless State univer- 
sity, and when he returns to his home 
town he puts religion at low ebb. And 
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if you ministers find your churches at 
low ebb know where to place the blame.” 





There are in the Manhattan and Bronx 
Boroughs, New York, 32 public schools and 
12 parochial that have been represented at 
the Normal College to the notable extent of 
entering, during the seven years, 1901-07, 
twenty-five or more pupils. And while the 
successful candidates sent by certain very 
large schools must be duly considered, it 
is a fact that the parochial schools made 
a very creditabe showing in the percentage 
of their graduates who have been success- 
ful in the examinations for admission to 
the Normal College. The following fig- 
ures prove this: 

St. Veronica’s Parochial, 100; P. S. No. 
68, 96; Cathedral Parochial, 93; P. S. No. 
76, 92; P. S. No. 188, 91; St. Michael’s 
Parochial, 90; P. S. No. 54, 89; P. S. No. 
45, 88; Xavier Parochial, 88; St. Stephen’s 
Parochial, 87; St. Ignatius’, 87; P. S. No. 
27 (Bronx), 86; P. S. No. 77, 85. 

By way of digression the figures just 
given invite inquiry as to the standing be- 
fore the Normal School’s entrance examin- 
ers of all the local parochial schools as com- 
pared with all the local public schools. 
This question is answered by the Normal 
College’s annual reports (1901-07) as fol- 
lows: 


Total of public school applicants 
(Manhattan and Bronx) ......... 4,657 
GUD visiacddvesiicwecdiieues 3,213 
Percentage of successful public 
OEROGT GOON finn ccccccccscss 69 
Total of parochial school applicants 
(Manhattan and Bronx) ......... 1,250 
REIEES © cd akintdwencbocdcstadecsd 924 
Percentage of successful parochial 
echool applicamtis ......cccccccecs 74 





Bolivia has passed a compulsory educa- 
tion bill. Bolivia is a very sparsely popu- 
lated country having only two inhabitants 
to the square mile, and of these 80 per 
cent. are Indians. El ‘Diario, of Santiago 
de Chile, points out at some length that 
such a bill is outside practical politics at 
present, unless the government goes to 
enormous expense in multiplying the num- 
ber of school buildings. Distances be- 
tween existing schools made it impossible 
for children to attend. The bill, it thinks, 
will eventually become “the expression of 
an inspiration unrealizable for the moment.” 





As a result of a law passed by the last 
Oregon legislature and effective on May 
23, High School fraternities and societies 
are doomed in that State. The new stat- 
ute not only makes such organizations 
unlawful but it imposes upon school 
boards the duty to see that the objec- 
tionable societies are dissolved and that 
pupils who persist in the forbidden asso- 
ciation are expelled. This is quite a 








change of policy on the part of educa- 
tors in Oregon, where High School Fra- 
ternities have heretofore thrived. The 
reasons urged upon the legislators to 
have them pass the new measure are 
largely those used by President Schur- 
man in his recent word of warning to 
fraternity men of Cornell University, 
noted in America, May 22. The Oregon 
educators speak of the “snobbery” 
which is fostered in these societies and 
“other such abuses have been charged 
to similar organizations throughout the 
country.” 





The statutes of the National University 
of Ireland, just issued, creates eight facul- 
ties with thirteen new degrees, and many 
diplomas and distinctions. These faculties, 
with the numbers of subordinate subjects 
indicated by the figures appended, are: 
Arts, 23; Philosophy and Sociology, 10; 
Celtic Studies, 7; Science, 14; Law, 6; 
Medicine, 17; Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, 8; Commerce, 14. Matriculation 
examinations shall be set by the board for 
such students as have not made the pre- 
scribed studies at recognized colleges. In 
University College, Dublin, the president 
is paid $9,000 yearly; the professors and 
lecturers $90,225; in Cork $6,000 and $57,- 
000 respectively, and in Galway $4,000 and 
$25,115. Of this sum the amounts appor- 
tioned to Gaelic subjects are: Dublin, for 
three professors and two lecturers, $11,000; 
Cork, $3,000, and Galway, $2,250, for one 
professor and one lecturer. Besides schol- 
arships and prizes, traveling studentships 
of $1,000 each, tenable for three years, will 
be conferred for the pupose of foreign re- 
search. 

Besides the matriculation examination 
a testimonial of character is a requisite for 
admission. The Board of Studies will con- 
sist of the vice-chancellor, the president 
and one member of the faculty of each 
constituent college (Dublin, Cork, Galway) 
and at least three extern examiners elected 
by the Senate. 





—On May 22 and 23 the new college 
chapel at St. Mary’s College, Kansas, was 
dedicated. The students and alumni con- 
tributed a great part of $75,000, the cost 
of the fine Gothic building, and they 
gathered in large numbers to witness the 
consummation of their zeal and generosity. 
The Right Reverend Thomas F. Lillis, 
Bishop of Leavenworth, was the celebrant. 
In his sermon the Bishop dwelt with much 
feeling on the loyalty and faith of the St. 
Mary’s boys, past and present, and called 
down a blessing on the sons of St. Igna- 
tius. The alumni held their triennial meet- 
ing on the same date. It was the most 
numerously attended and successful in the 
history of the college. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—A recent convert is the Rev. C. L 


Smith, formerly rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church, Charleston, S. C. St. 
Paul’s is a congregation made up of 
colored men and their families who 
earned their freedom before the war. 
Many of them are almost white and they 
form a class apart in Charleston. 


—Under the auspices of the Boston 
Federation of Catholic Societies a Cath- 
olic lecture congress has begun. A se- 
ries of addresses on topics of special 
Catholic interest, on the careers of great 
men and similar subjects will be deliv- 
ered by prominent Catholic laymen. 

—In the Argentine Republic the 
Catholics, many of whom are of Irish 
affiliations, have formed committees of 
defence in all the towns to safeguard 
religious teaching in the schools. 


—Bishop Aloysius M. Benziger, of 
Quilon, Southern India, is in this city on 
a visit to his relatives, who are members 
of the well-known firm of publishers, 
and to arouse interest in the work of his 
mission which lies in a very poor dis- 
trict. He will make a tour of the lead- 
ing cities before going from here to 
Rome. The bishop was a Carmelite be- 
fore his appointment to his see. 

—An order for two hundred “ bunga- 
low” churches to replace those des- 
troyed by the earthquake in Messina and 
in Calabria is certainly modernizing 
things architecturally in Italy. 


—The splendid new church of the 
Sacred Heart, on Laurier avenue, Otta- 
wa, to replace that destroyed by fire in 
1907, is being erected as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Like its predecessor, it is to be 
in charge of the Oblate Fathers, and is 
exclusively for the French Canadian resi- 
dents of the vicinity. It was gratifying 
to note at the recent laying of the cor- 
ner stone, that amongst the names placed 
therein as notable benefactors, were 
those of such prominent English-speak- 
ing citizens, as Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
M. P. Davis, George Goodwin, ex-Mayor 
D’Arcy Scott, B. Slattery and Colonel 
Watkin. Such manifestations of good 
will on the part of the other, must go far 
to promote that union among Catholics 
which is so desirable for the future of 
religion in Canada. 


—At St. Saviour’s Church, Dublin, 
the Most Rev. J. P. Dowling, O.P., 
Sapin, Trinidad, May 16, by his grace, 
Archbishop Walsh. Dr. Dowling had left 
his native Kilkenny for the Trinidad mis- 
sion, where he acted as Vicar-General 
for several years. He succeeds the late 
Most Rev. Dr. Flood, another distinguished 
Irishman. 
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—On Wednesday, May 26th, five deaf- 
mute pupils made their first Holy Com- 
munion in the chapel of the school, 1613 
Lowrie street, Pittsburg. The chapel 
was filled with the parents and relatives 
of the children. A committee of priests 
who gave them a test decided that they 
knew their catechism as well as any 
school children in the city. On Pentecost 
Sunday at the Cathedral, thirteen deaf 
mutes, eight adults and five children were 
confirmed by Bishop Canevin. 


—Among the topics that will be pre- 
sented in papers and discussed at the Con- 
gress of Missionaries at the Apostolic 
Mission House, Washington, June 9-11, 
are the following: 

“The Diocesan Bands and Their Special 
Work,” “ The Chapel Car as a Missionary,” 
The Italians in America,” “Literature at 
Church Doors,” “Church Extension and 
Mission Work,” “The Opportunity in 
Canada,” “To Develop the Missionary 
Spirit in Seminaries,” “The Making and 
Instructing of Converts and Their Per- 


severance,” “Missions Among the In- 
dians,” “The Leakage: Its Cause and 
Remedy,” “Some Avenues of Missionary 
Activity,” “Lecture Platform Chautau- 


quas,” “Evangelizing the Negro,” “Vo- 
cations to the Life of the Missions,” “ Mis- 
sions Among Children,” “ Pushing Parish 
Machinery to its Highest Efficiency,” 
“Every Diocese to Have its Own Mission 
Band,” “Gospel Problems in the South,” 
“The Catholic Young Man at the Secular 
University,” “A Central Missionary Col- 
lege.” 


—It is expected that the new Bishop of 
Cleveland, Mgr. John P. Farrelly, will ar- 
riye there from Rome on the evening of 
June 11. The solemn installation will take 
place in the Cathedral on Sunday, June 
13, Archbishop Moeller, of Cincinnati, offi- 
ciating. 

—A plan is being considered to erect a 
statue of Christopher Columbus in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and have it unveiled on Octo- 
ber 12, 1912. The Knights of Columbus 
and other Catholic societies are agitating 
the matter. 


—Representing Bishop Ryan, of Alton, 
the Rev. Andrew P. Ganss, S.J., of St. 
Louis, delivered an address at the unveiling 
of the staue of George Rogers Clark, in 
Riverview Park, Quincy, Ill, on May 22. 
The formal invitation to make the address 
was tendered in recognition of the services 
of the intrepid Catholic missionary, Father 
Peter Gibault, whose name is inseparably 
linked with that of Gen. Clark in the ac- 
quisition of this portion of the Nortwest 
Territory. 

—Nashville, Tenn., is to have a new 
Cathedral designed by Leonori, of Rome. 

—Boston is to have a parade for tem- 
perance of the children of the parochial 





schools on June 27. Bishop-elect Anderson 
will then give them the pledge at a mass 
meeting on the Common. 


—Mother Irene, dean of St. Angela’s 
College for Women, at New Rochelle, N. 
Y., has been appointed head of the Ursu- 
line Province for the Northern States. 


—The Most Rev. D. Augustine Marre, 
Bishop of Constance and Abbot General of 
the Trappists, is paying his first visit to 
the houses of his order in the United States. 


—Last Sunday the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered up for the last time in the Church 
of the Assumption, York and Jay streets, 
Brooklyn. The building stands in the path 
of the Manhattan Bridge approach and is 
being torn down. It was dedicated by 
Bishop, afterwards Archbishop, Hughes in 
1842. The Rev. Dr. William J. Donaldson, 
who has been rector since 1903, has selected 
another site on Cranberry street. The first 
rector of the parish was the Rev. David 
Bacon, who in 1855 became Bishop of Port- 
land, Me. 


—On Pentecost Sunday Bishop Walsh 
confirmed a large number of children in the 
Cathedral, Portland. Just forty years ago 
Bishop Bacon first performed a like func- 
tion there. Since then the Cathedral parish 
has more than doubled in population. 
The coronation of a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin was also a feature of the Pentecost 
services. On Memorial Day a Mass was 
celebrated at Calvary Cemetery in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation. 


—The Rev. Eugene McDonald, U. S. N. 
Chaplain at the Brooklyn Navy Yard for 
some time, has been ordered to the New 
York, and his place at the Navy Nard will 
be taken by Father M. C. Gleason, who 
made the recent tour of the world on the 
flagship Connecticut. 


—Mgr. Hyacinth Jalabert, who was 
nominated last February by a pontifical 
brief Bishop of Telepta and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Senegambia, was lately conse- 
crated Bishop by Archbishop Amette of 
Paris, assisted by Mgr. Pichon, the 
Coadjutor-Bishop of Port-au-France, 
Haiti. The new prelate was born in 
Chambéry, Savoy, November 13, 1859, and 
belongs to the congregation of the Holy 
Ghost, having been made a priest in 
1882. French Guiana became the field of 
his apostolic labor. When, in 1893, polit- 
ical troubles drove the Congregation 
from France, Father Jalabert was sent as 
a missionary to Africa; Ngagobil, Dakar, 
Saint Louis were successively the field 
of his zealous labors. The French gov- 
ernment in recognition of his merits dur- 
ing an epidemic bestowed on him the 
cross of the Legion of Honor and sub- 
sequently presented him with the Colon- 
ial Medal. The field assigned to his la- 





bors is vast and laborious, 





OBITUARY 


In the recent death of Father Eugene 
Portalié, S.J., “The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia” loses a brilliant contributor. It 
was he who wrote the masterly article 
“ Augustine,” in which is condensed ma- 
terial enough for a large volume, all 
handled with an astonishing skill and a 
grasp of the subject bordering on genius. 
Father Portalié was known to the gen- 
real public chiefly by his learned articles 
in the Etudes. To the clergy he was still 
better known as a preacher of ecclesias- 
tical retreats in which the holiness of his 
own life revealed itself by the persua- 
siveness and earnestness of his call to 
clerical perfection. To the younger mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus his name 
stands for eleven years of enthusiastic 
teaching of scholastic theology. To the 
Catholic Institute of Toulouse, where he 
taught Positive Theology for nine years, 
he was the embodiment of enlightened 
zeal for the changeless truth. To all who 
came under the charm of his manner he 
was the ready consoler, the willing help- 
er. As the Rev. Canon Maisonneuve said 
in his eloquent funeral discourse, “ to all, 
professors and students, he showed a 
face illumined by zeal and beaming with 
kindly indulgence. He seemed incapable 
of the melancholy, the dryness, the cold- 
ness sometimes attributed to men of 
learning. What shone forth in all his 
person was that sincere and lovable 
charity which captivates human crea- 
tures to hand them up to God.” Yet, 
with all his southern enthusiasm and 
amiability, he had a keen scent for fraud 
and error. 

When most French Catholics were de- 
luded by the so-called revelations of Dr. 
Bataille in “Le Diable au XIXe Siécle” 
Father Portalié was one of the first to 
brave obloquy by piercing the “ Diana 
Vaughan” bubble. He was also one of 
the first to detect in M. Loisy’s books 
the congeries of heresies afterwards con- 
demned by Pius X in his “ Pascendi 
Gregis.” As he had been prepared for 
this detection of latent error by his ex- 
haustive study of French Protestantism, 
he could safely affirm of Modernism 
three years before it was so named by 
the Holy Father: “As to this apolo- 
getic method new to us in France, it 
has, for an entire century, lain fallow in 
the books of Liberal Protestantism, from 
Schleiermacher in Germany to Sabatier, 
through E. Scherer, Astié, Bouvier, Leo- 
pold Monod and M. Ménégoz.” 

Unfortunately Father Portalié was cut 
off, at the age of fifty-seven—he was 
born at Mende (Lozére) in the south of 
France, Jan. 30, 1852, entered the Society 
of Jesus December 30, 1867, and died at 
Amélie-les-Bains on April 20—and he 
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had no time to collect inte book form his 
innumerable articles in the Etudes and 
other reviews. The wonder is that, with 
so many classes to teach, so many inter- 
views with all kinds of people, so many 
lectures, sermons and retreats to clergy 
and laity, he found time to do the great 
work of Christian apologetics which he 
did achieve and which remains, though 
scattered up and down and awaiting in- 
telligent compilation, a monument to his 
memory. His example, however, of un- 
selfish devotion to truth and of practical 
helpfulness to the weak and lowly, will 
ever be to the friends who knew and ad- 
mired him his chief claim on their un- 
dying remembrance, 





Gen. John B. Frisbie, for a generation 
the most prominent English-speaking 
Catholic resident in Mexico, died in the 
City of Mexico on May 4. He was born in 
Albany, N. Y., May 20, 1823, and after 
leaving school studied law. He went to 
California in 1847 as a captain in the army 
after the Mexican War and remained there. 
In 1850 he married Fannie, daughter of 
Gen. Vallejo, one of the old Mexican 
landed proprietors, and became largely in- 
terested in mining and railroad enterprises. 
Serious losses prompted him to seek for- 
tune anew in Mexico in 1878, and he was 
successful. In late years he was one of 
the intimate friends of President Diaz. 
The introduction of the organization of the 
Knights of Columbus into Mexico was 
due mainly to his efforts. 





Seth W. Cobb died in St. Louis, Mo., on 
May 23, aged 71 years. He was a convert, 
and born in Virginia. Besides serving in 
the army of Northern Virginia during the 
entire war, and reaching the rank of 
brevet-major, he was three times a mem- 
ber of Congress, was at one time president 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, vice-president 
and director of the Louisiana Exposition 
and head of several large business con- 
cerns. 





Father Kenelm Vaughan, third of the 
eight sons of Colonel John Vaughan, of 
Courtfield, and brother of the late Cardi- 
nal Vaughan, passed to his reward at Hat- 
field on May 19, 1909. He was born in 
1840: ordained in 1865; and at one time 
acted as secretary to Cardinal Manning. 
Of recent years he travelled extensively in 
Seuth America and in Spain collecting 
funds for the Blessed Sacrament Chapel in 
Westminster Cathedral. In July, 1907, he 
opened the mission at Hatfield where he 
ended his labors. He was a man of great 
sanctity of life, with an ever-present sense 
of the supernatural, and his zeal in dis- 
tributing the Scriptures was so great that 
he was known as an ambulating Bible so- 
ciety. He had a wonderful devotion to St. 





Jeremias, and for years had been collect- 
ing materials for a life of the prophet. He 
wrote many devote works, mainly in 
Spanish, and compiled readings from the 
Scriptures under the title “Armory of 
Holy Scripture.” 





On Saturday, May 29, Rev. Thomas 
H. Miles, a well-known member of the 
Misouri Province of the Society of Jesus, 
died at St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. He had been for twenty years 
spiritual director of the University and 
confessor to hundreds of priests of the 
diocese. Before filling the charge he 
had been one of the pioneer leaders in 
the educational work of the order in the 
Middle West. During his long associa- 
tions in St. Louis Father Miles’s equable 
temperament, quiet patience and piety 
were notable characteristics. 

Father Miles came from a distinguished 
family. His first forebear in this country 
was Adam Hill, a member of the party 
that accompanied Lord Baltimore to 
Maryland from England in 1634. Many 
descendants of the family that settled 
in Maryland with Lord Baltimore have 
been notable in Catholic religious life in 
the United States. Mother Flaget, 
mother superior of the Loretto Academy, 
St. Louis, is a member of his family, as 
also is Father Joseph Hill, of St. Mary’s 
College, Kansas. Mr. Clarkson, an ec- 
celesiastical student at the St. Louis Uni- 
versity, is another. 

Father Miles was born in Bardstown, 
Ky., in 1831. He received his early edu- 
cation from the Jesuit institution of that 
town. After being admitted to the order, 
he was stationed, during different times, 
at various Jesuit houses throughout the 
country. At one time he was rector of 
St. Ignatius at Chicago, and he was the 
superior of the Jesuit College at Omaha 
during the first days of that institution. 


PERSONAL 


At the annual meeting on May 24, of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land, the Victoria Research Medal 
awarded last month to Professor Alex- 
ander Agassiz of Cambridge, Mass., was 
handed over to Ambassador Reid for 
transmission to the scholarly recipient. 





An interesting personality at the In- 
ternational Congress of applied chemis- 
try, which was opened at the Guild Hall, 
London, May 26, was Madame Curie, 
whose name is associated with that of 
her late husband in the discovery of ra- 
dium. It will be remembered that Mad- 
ame Curie, who is a devout Catholic, en- 
tered strong protest against the claim of 
certain writers that the determination of 
the “ First Cause” lay within the prov- 





ince of science, and declared that science 
was unable to determine adequately the 
ultimate cause of anything. This distin- 
guished lady scientist has been chosen to 
preside over the department of the congress 
dealing with electricity. 


SCIENCE 


A conference of distinguished meteor- 
ologists of the world is announced to be 
held in London, June 21, next. The 
United States will be represented by 
Professor Willis I. Moore, Chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau. A con- 
certed movement will be inaugurated to 
induce the principal governments to 
adopt a uniform system of wireless ma- 
rine weather reports and to reach an 
agreement so that all nations shall dis- 
play a uniform marine storm signal, Ef- 
forts will be also made to induce the sev- 
eral governments ultimately to accept 
regulations that will compel a ship be- 
yond a certain tonnage to carry wireless 
instruments and operators and to take 
noon Greenwich time and a daily obser- 
vation of the weather. Observations re- 
ceived by a ship, it is planned, will be 
transmitted to other ships so that by 
relaying from one vessel to another ob- 
servations from the entire ocean would 
then reach the land and the central me- 
teorological offices of the several nations. 
Other interested nations will be able to 
complete these observations, each in its 
proper geographical position, and thus 
to determine the location of storms and 
to forecast their future direction. These 
forecasts could be distributed to the ves- 
sels in the same manner in which the 
observations on which the forecasts were 
based had been collected. 


ECONOMICS 


That the completion of the Panama 
Canal may not bring to the United States 
the return which the generous outlay 
of millions by the American people 
might naturally lead one to look for, 
was suggested by former Congressman 
Landis of Indiana in an address last week 
before the Detroit Bankers’ Club. 

“The Panama Canal,” said Mr. Landis, 
“will not only enable foreign nations to 
get under our coast line with foreign 
products at ballast prices, but it will take 
from our trunk lines of railroads millions 
on millions of tons of transcontinental 
freight.” 

“We shall have to subsidize a merchant 
marine for trade with Central and South 
America,” said Mr. Landis, “ or admit our- 
selves forever dependent upon other na- 
tions for the carriage of our commerce. 
Every other nation subsidizes its mer- 
chant marine in one way or another.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA:— 

Are the saints’ names vanishing from 
our American Catholic families? A rather 
extended investigation inclines one to 
the unwilling belief that this is largely 
the case. Many persons, infatuated with the 
hero or heroine of the latest “ best seller” 
think it the “cutest thing” to name their 
offspring after the favorite of stage or 
fiction, and Catholic mothers appear to be 
adopting this latest fad to an extent that 
is quite as surprising as it is without the 
shadow of excuse. 

Looking at the practice from a Cath- 
olic point of view it appears more than 
an absurdity. It is a profanation for the 
children of the Faith and descendants of 
the martyrs to be called by names that are 
frequently meaningless, and often worse 
than pagan. What honor can accrue to fa- 
thers who give their sons the names of 
political favorites and neglect or ignore the 
names of the saints. ? 

It is stated on indisputable authority that 
the names of all Filipino children are, with- 
out exception, Catholic names. This cus- 
tom throughout the islands is universal, and 
nowhere in the world is the name of Mary 
held in higher veneration. In one case the 
eight daughters of one family are named 
Asuncion, Conception, Pilar, Loreta, Maria, 
Consuelo, Dolores and Mercedes. Surely 
the Blessed Mother is held in veneration 
in that family. 

There can be nothing sweeter than the 
name of Mary and its variants, and serious 
minded persons will readily recognize its 
esthetic as well as its ascetic value. The 
beauty and sonorousness of the old Chris- 
tian and Catholic names render them more 
charming than any of the modern meaning- 
less names ever can be. What is finer than 
the grand old names of Mary, Elizabeth, 
Margaret, Catherine, and, irrespective of 
religious significance, what more musical 
than the names of the twelve Apostles, and 
many other Scriptural names? e 





Doctrinal Retreats for Children. 


The next step in the successful con- 
ducting of a children’s mission is a con- 
sideration on the helps, prayer and the 
Sacraments, and what God does for the 
baby from the first moment it is brought 
to the baptismal font to the instant of death. 
What each sacrament does for the soul, and 
how each should be prepared for and re- 
ceived is briefly explained, so that when 
the meditation on Death comes the little 
ones see that it is the prayer of the past 
and the Sacraments worthily received and 
the Masses heard that are the real helps 
and the consolation in the hour of dying. 
The death of a boy who abuses the Sacra- 








ments and the death of one who receives 
them properly are contrasted, and once 
again the helps are seen in their true light. 

In the instruction on the General Judg- 
ment, a review is made of what has to be 
believed, what has to be done, and what 
use we have made of the helps God has 
given us. A meditation on the life of 
Christ, and another on His holy Mother, 
with a practical application to the life of 
the children bring the series of instruc- 
tions to a close, and lead to a fervent con- 
fession. 

During the three days the children are 
on the grounds for seven hours. Outside 
the time of instructions they can be taught 
how to use their prayer-books, how to 
say the Rosary properly, how to behave 
in church, the meaning of the red lamp 
before the Tabernacle. 

If the children’s general Communion 
takes place on Sunday, Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament is given in the after- 
noon. Before the priest gives Benediction 
he shows the ostensorium, explains it 
and describes what is about to take place. 
It is surprising how many grown people 
even who attend Benediction are more or 
less ignorant of the ceremony. 

It is is an excellent plan to invite the 
lay catechists and Sunday School teachers 
to be present thoughout the mission. The 
methods here described have been used 
with good results. They may be varied 
according to time and circumstances, but 
the utmost simplicity of word and manner 
should be aimed at. One thing that is a 
sine qua non of success is that the mis- 
sionary shall reach the level of the childish 
intelligence. To do this successfully, he 
must understand child nature. Big words 
are a bane. A stiff and stilted manner is 
fatal. Zeal—abundance of it—is meces- 
sary. A pleasant, kindly manner is indis- 
pensable. For three days it means un- 
ceasing work for the missionary, but the 
change wrought in the children is his 
ample reward. a & 





To the Editor of AMERICA:— 

In the last issue of AMERICA, growing 
better, by the way, with each number, you 
did well, indeed, to write in such praise of 
the late Judge Dennis O’Brien. He de- 
served well of his Church and her clergy in 
this State. He stood alone in the Court of 
Appeals, firmly, courteously, but with re- 
lentless logic exposing the inconsistencies 
of his colleagues in the case in which one 
Eastman had been indicted for an indecent. 
attack on the confessional and our priests. 
They reached the conclusion that the con- 
viction could not stand, but Judge O’Brien 
in his opinion completely answered them, 
and in dignified, manly, but inexorable 
language upheld the true statute, and 
demonstrated the indecency of the publi- 
cation. He did so most effectively by 








simply quoting part of the libel in the 
course of his opinion without further com- 
ment. The case was that of the People vs. 
Eastman, 188 N. Y. Rep. 478., yet not a 
voice was raised among our people in 
behalf of his course. We are but too 
often remiss in our recognition of quiet, 
unostentatious merit. 
! Georce F. Rogscu. 
New York, May 25, 1909. 





To the Editor of AMERICA :— 

In America, May 15, “ The Italians of 
To-day,” by René Bazin, is treated as a 
recent translation of a work many years 
old. Commercial candor might have sug- 
gested to the publishers the appropriate- 
ness of stating that the 1908 edition is 
merely a reprint, and thus spared this cor- 
rection from THe REVIEWER. 





We shall gladly use the oppor- 
tunities we have out here on the Dakota 
prairies to spread the circulation of 
America.—P. E. Digmann, S.J., So. Dak. 


WELCOME FROM THE PRESS 


The first number of the new weekly pub- 
lication, AMERICA, is a first-class effort. 
The board of editors consists of men 
representing various sections of North 
America. They are assisted by eminent 
collaborators among the clergy and laity 
from all parts of the world. As we do 
not know America sufficiently to form an 
opinion on the prospects of such a high- 
class Catholic review, all we can say is 
that it deserves success, if we may judge by 
its initial number—The Leader, Dublin, 
Treland. 





se In an editorial parapraph the 
Sacred Heart Review of May 29 says: 

“One of our readers who, not satisfied 
with subscribing for a copy of the Review 
for himself, has another copy sent weekly 
to a clerical friend, lets us see the follow- 
ing communication from the recipient of 
this friendly favor: 

‘If you only knew how I appreciate that 
welcome weekly paper, you could form an 
idea of my gratitude to you for this favor. 
Suffice it to say, however, we get papers 
here from everywhere, and with none, save 
America, am I so taken up as with the 
Sacred Heart Review.” 





Need I tell you that I am pleased 
with AmerIcA? More than that, I am 
proud of it, and I beg to join the chorus 
of praise and appreciation. At last America 
has a Catholic journal worthy of the field. 
You have made history!—Charles Phillips, 
Editor, The Monitor, San Francisco, Cal. 





a We are particularly pleased to 
welcome the birth of Amertca—Le Se- 
meur, Montreal, Can. 
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WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


Just a word of commendation on 
your very excellent and timely publication. 
It is certainly the most pretentious weekly 
ever offered.—Thomas A. Burke, Knights 
of Columbus, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Apart from the instructive lead- 
ers, the clear, concise paragraphs on secu- 
lar and religious topics give a busy reader 
a kodaked view of the world, and all for 
ten cents—Wm. J. Ennis, S.J., Fall River, 
Mass. 





The review has been very inter- 
esting to me from the very first number. 
For although that number was good, the 
succeeding ones were better. There was 
an expression of more conscious strength ; 
a breadth of treatment and a grasp of 
things that appeal to one. May the re- 
view do the good that is so much needed, 
and which it is so well adapted to ac- 
complish—W. F. Robison, S.J., Detroit, 
Mich, 





We have long wished for such a 
magazine, and you have sprung it on us 
from the head of Minerva, full armed.— 
Sister Antonio Mercedes, Beatty, Pa. 





I have very carefully read the 
first two numbers of your America. I like 
it and am glad that it has made and oc- 
cupies a field of its own, not trenching nor 
infringing on that of any other Catholic 
publication in this country.—Patrick E. C. 
Lets, Penteon, Iowa. 





To me it is a veritable revela- 
tion, measuring the possibilities of a week- 
ly review. Its completeness and elevated 
tone are the abiding credentials in every 
priest’s library —Rev. John F. Hickey, Cin- 
cinnati. 





I beg to say that I am so enthusi- 
astic about America that I intend to rec- 
ommend it to all my friends who have not 
seen a copy.—Rev. J. S. Henry, Stithton, 
Ky. 





I have read America from be- 
. ginning to end every week since its first 
publication —J. P. Sweeney, Chicago, Ill. 





AMERICA . . . must needs be 
a source of much accurate information on 
questions of paramount importance to the 
busy cleric and to the layman whose every 
moment is so disposed that long treatises 
and many magazines only repel him. It 


will be a means to offset the hasty and 
prejudicial 


statements, and the so-called 





foreign communications found in so many 
of our great dailies—Rev. Jas. F. Hen- 
nessey, Ansonia, Conn. 





While I much regret the suspen- 
sion of the Messenger, I must say I am 
delighted with your first number of 
America.—Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





I have never been satisfied with 
any review in the country until AMERICA 
appeared. I could not help expressing my 
gratitude for the splendid work of your 
review.—Anna Biddle Simson, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 





‘ I sum up the remarks I have 
heard about America from many sources, 
with this one word: Splendid!—taken 
in its etymological sense, shining, the 
“splendid focus” of Horace. Indeed, 
America, they say, is a focus of light pour- 
ing forth its golden rays on every subject 
and out unto all lands.—E. Lecompte, S.J., 
Montreal, Can. 





I wish to tender you my con- 
gratulations upon the general style and 
make-up of America.. A paper of this kind 
should have been published long before 
now.—Chris. C. Keenan, New York. 





: Long may it be our privilege to 
welcome the weekly visit of America... As- 
suredly it is worthy of doing our utmost 
to promote its welfare—Mary E, Mahon, 
Waldwick, N. J. 





; AMERICA is a fine periodical, and 
[ trust it will be supported and encouraged 
as it should be. If it continues to be as 
good as the number sent, I believe its 
success will be assured.—/. R. Matthews, 
Washington, D. C. 





I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my _ sincere admiration for 
AMERICA.. In paper, type, form and gen- 
eral get-up, it leaves nothing to be desired, 
while its matter, as one might expect from 
the names of its editors, is truly informing, 
timely, scholarly and eminently readable.— 
Rev. Cornelius J. Holland, Providence, R. I. 





AMERICA is just the thing we 
need in this country, and that for a long 
time.—Rev. E. Vigroux, Lockport, La. 





From what I have seen of 
AMERICA it is too good to miss.—Rev. 
Bernard X. O'Reilly, Rockford, Til. 





‘ Vivat, floreat, crescat America! 
It is a model Catholic weekly. I am proud 
of it; I feel a new spirit in me when I 
think of its future. The editors have cer- 
tainly fulfilled every promise made to the 








public; may they always keep up its pres- 
ent standard.—John F, O’Donovan, S.J. 





It is just what has been needed 
in this country for a long time, and I hope 
that you will meet with the success which 
you so richly deserve—John D. Casey, 
Springfield, Mass. 





I wish to congratulate you and 
your staff on the high excellence of your 
weekly, which, in my opinion, will do an 
immense amount of good.—Rev. F. Bernard 
Haas, O.S.B., Benedictine College, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 





If all numbers are up to the 
extremely high standard of the first issue, 
and undoubtedly they will be, I intend to 
have each volume bound and preserved.— 
J.C. Jordan, Knights of Columbus, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





AMERICA is progressing nobly; 
your foreign correspondents are particularly 
deserving of mention; they are fair and 
sane.—Rev. M. M. Hassett, Cathedral Rec- 
tory, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Ave, AmerIcA! America for 
Americans; Americans for AMERICA. Your 
dignified, comprehensive, thoroughly Cath- 
olic, charmingly American journal is an 
educator, a Pauline missionary to the 
Western Catholic world—Henry B. Tier- 
ney, Trenton, Mo. 





I venture to say that in this 
new-born journal, placed in the field of 
American Catholic journalism to-day, we 
have every reason to foresee a weekly re- 
view which will be as a ship coming into 
our harbors, well laden with truths from 
the old world, and with the ability to com- 
bat the evils which spring from our many 
liberal press associations —Teresa Die- 
trick, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Needless to say that the Ameri- 
can colony at Linz is pleased with the ap- 
pearance of AMERICA, its superior quality 
and the arrangement of its articles—T. J. 
Barrett, S.J., Linz, Freinberg, Austria. 





: AMERICA is very interesting. I 
read everything, from the first word to 
the last —F. X. M. Descoteaux, S.J., Thes- 
salon, Ont. 





: I am living in a missionary State, 
and I have never realized as I now do, the 
great work that can be accomplished for 
God and His Church by the Catholic paper. 
I hope to see a well-written weekly like 
AMERICA thrive, and may it visit us daily 
instead of weekly.—M. J. Curley, De Land, 
Fila. 











